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SPAIN AND CUBA. 


SINCE our last issue there is little to 
“report on this painful subject. The 
public press has already related that the 
Emancipation Act—so called—has been 
passed by the Cortes. The Opposition 
are still active in their endeavours to pro- 
cure the passing of a more complete Act 
that shall provide for immediate and full 
emancipation. 

But little of all this is allowed to trans- 
pire, and the outer world is kept as far 
as possible in the dark on this subject. 
From private and trustworthy sources, 
we learn that the Opposition, nothing 
daunted by the repressive measures taken 
to prevent a free discussion of the points 
at issue, are constantly working for the 
attainment of the great object they have 
in view. We hear that they intend to 
agitate for a fresh Bill until their prayer 
is granted, and in this it is said they re- 
ceive the powerful assistance of the 
Governor-General of Cuba, who is well 
aware that until the negroes obtain their 
freedom and their rights, as promised to 
them long ago on the solemn faith of 
Treaties, there will be no possibility of 





extinguishing the smouldering fires of 
insurrection. 

At such a time as this, when a compa- 
ratively slight influence might turn the 
balance in favour of freedom, we once 
more earnestly call upon Her Majesty's 
Government to make their voice heard in 
vindication of the claims of the enslaved 
Africans in Cuba, whose freedom they 
have a right to demand in conformity 
with Treaties too long disregarded. 








THE TRANSVAAL DIFFICULTY. 


To many right-thinking persons, the 
feeling that we have annexed the Trans- 
vaal territory against the wish of its 
Dutch inhabitants would naturally cause 
the enquiry whether we should not now 
restore that land to its former owners, 
seeing that the war with Secocoeni has 
at length been brought to an end. 

No doubt this might be done without 
any dishonour to ourselves, but would 
it be to the benefit of the black tribes 
who inhabit the Transvaal, and who have 
long been brutally ill-treated by their 
Dutch masters? We think not. The 
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Boers have long been detested by the 
native races on account of the hardship 
and injustice with which they have treated 
them, and the long war with Secocoeni 
which we have had to finish for them 
was occasioned by the Boer habit of seizing 
upon the land of their black neighbours. 
The border-land between the Zulus and the 
Transvaal had been largely appropriated 
by the Boers, and when in 1877 we an- 
nexed the Republic the quarrel between 
the Dutchmen and the Zulus became in a 
measure transferred to us. The disputes 
about land were referred by the Zulus 
themselves to English arbitrators, and 
those arbitrators gave their verdict in 
favour of the Zulus. Had their award 
been carried out in its integrity, the Zulu 
War would probably have been averted ; 
but the land was not given back to the 
Zulus, and the Dutch squatters were 
allowed to remain on a territory to which 
they had no legal right. Were the Trans- 
vaal again made a Dutch Republic there 
would soon be another Zulu war, only this 
time it would be between the Zulus and 
the Dutch, and we should probably have 
to be called in eventually, to prevent the 
Boers from being annihilated. 

Probably few persons will venture to 
_ deny that the Boers have been cruel 
taskmasters to the native races in South 
Africa whenever they have held them in 
subjection. Should they doubt this, let 
them read the following testimony given 
by Herr Merensky, a German missionary 
for many years in Secocoeni’s territory. It 
is taken from a letter dated from Pretoria, 
January 3rd, 1880, and printed in the 
Daily News :— 


“It must be remembered that the evi- 
dence which this gentleman supplies is 
of a very remarkable kind. No one has 
had a more intimate knowledge of what 
kind of thing the old Boer Government 
was. No one can speak with such abso- 
lute freedom from all race prejudice ; a 
German himself, married to a German 
wife, who scarcely speaks two words of 
English ; surrounded by brother Ger- 
mans and their German wives and fami- 
lies, all closely bound to the Fatherland, 
from which they are continually drawing 
fresh recruits for their noble work, to 
which one and another of them are con- 
stantly returning for a brief holiday, and 
supported by the parent German society, 
with which they are in the closest inter- 
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course. The German temperament is 
not much addicted to hysterical distur- 
bance, nor among Germans is Mr. Me- 
rensky a man specially likely to be car- 
ried away by hasty impulses. No man 
not of calm judgment and cool thought 
could have founded, developed, and go- 
verned such an orderly and thriving com- 
munity as he now has under him, amidst 
all the chaos and disorder that had for 
many years existed around him. Yet 
there is a depth and intensity of feeling, 
{ had almost said a fury, of indignant 
passions, as of a right-thinking man in 
presence of utterly intolerable wrong, 
whenever he alludes to the past dealings 
of the Boers with the natives. The 
stories of things which he knows, some of 
which I have heard from him, are simply 
too awful for record. Imagine as a small 
specimen the mere delight in cruelty 
which such a story as this implies—a 
Kaffir, not as a punishment, but merely 
to afford sport to his tormentors, ordered 
to sit upon a particular part of the ordi- 
nary Dutch wagon which has upon it an 
upright iron spike, so placed that as soon 
as the wagon begins to move off every 
bump that it gives drives the spike up 
into the man’s body. Meantime the Boer 
behind leans out of his wagon with his 
loaded rifle close to the man’s head, and 
warns him that if he attempts to escape 
from the seat on which he has been 
placed he will have his brains blown out 
at once. 

“Now remember that the whole point 
of such a story as this is not that isolated 
instances of this kind have occurred, 
which, of course, is all that of such a 
story as this Mr. Merensky’s evidence 
amounts to ; but that in any case of this 
kind no redress and no investigation were 
possible because of the established deter- 
mination of all the Boers, cruel or hu- 
mane alike, that no case of the kind, that 
no case between Boer and native, should 
ever be tried in their courts of justice. 
In any case, says Mr. Merensky—and it 
is on this point that I am most anxious 
to call him to witness as the most unpre- 
judiced of witnesses, ‘if it were a ques- 
tion of the votes of the actual inhabitants 
of the Transvaal, there is not a native 
from the Vaal River to the Ngame Lake, 
and from the Eastern to the Western sea, 
that would not vote for the British Go- 
vernment against the Boers, and if it be 
a question of physical force, every one of 
these natives Giswve you in every form 
you wish against them. Their move- 
ments would be all reported by natives 
they hold; if you let them the na- 
tives will be only too happy actually to 
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bear arms against them, and in any case 
their willing services in such a contest 
are yours. But one thing they will unani- 
mously pray—that under no circum- 
stances whatever will you let them again 
fall under the lawless tyranny from 
which your coming has delivered them. 
You have now broken down the only two 
refuges they had from their white mas- 
ters—the power of Ketchwayo and the 
power of Sikukuni. Both these two 
grew to be powerful in no small degree 
because of the intolerable treatment to 
which the Boers subjected the natives. 
Both of them were themselves tyrants, 
of whom the natives were in terror, but 
who at least saved them from a race who 
looked upon the black man as given up 
to them only to maltreat. Now that they 
are gone there is no one but you to 
whom the natives can turn for protection, 
and it would indeed be a crime if you 
abandoned them to their fate.’ ” 


We believe that when the facts are 
more fully known, few persons who de- 
sire the freedom of the black races, and 
the meting out to them of that full jus- 
tice to which all God’s creatures are en- 
titled, will give their vote in favour of 
again placing the South African Blacks 
under the power of the Dutch Boers. 

On this subject we have much pleasure 
in reprinting from the Daily News of 
the 9th February, an excellent letter from 
Mr. Anthony Trollope, no mean autho- 
rity in such matters. His view of the 
question we heartily endorse. 


“To the Editor of the Daily News. 


“ Srr,—An Englishman has, I think, to 
consider three points in reference to the 
Transvaal; 1st, whether we were right 
to take the country in 1877 ; 2nd, whether 
we ought now to keep it; and, 3rd, what 
we shall do with it if we resolve to stay 
there. 

“Tt is impossible not to regard the 
Transvaal as a part of South ica as a 
a = district = which en co- 
ored population atly preponderates, 
the Dutch cutereiter tae Eng ish, and in 
which the English have to bear the lead- 
ing part. The following figures may be 
taken as giving a loose but probably fair 
estimate of the population :—Eng- 
lish, 150,000 ; Dutch, 200,000 ; colored, 
2,000,000 ; total, 2,350,000. I here in- 
clude the Cape Colony, Natal, the Dia- 
mond Fields, the Orange Free State, and 
the Transvaal, with such tribes as the 
Basutos, Pondos, etc., lying within them, 
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but not Zululand. Since the arrival of 
the English the condition of the natives 
has been improved to so great an extent 
as to make the inquirer feel that a 
country has at last been found to which 
an emigrant-dominating people has 
brought blessings instead of destruction. 

“When the question arose in 1877 
whether we should annex the Transvaal, 
the ground - put forward for our interfer- 
ence was the incapacity of the Dutch to 
rule themselves or the native races sup- 
posed to be subject to them. It was 
alleged that they were at war with certain 
tribes, and were being worsted; that 
they could not leave their homes for the 
protection of the country; that they 
would pay no taxes; and that they had 
left their President, with his Council, 
penniless. We had then to choose 
whether we, English, would lend them 
assistance, or whether we would let them 
drift into what further misfortune might 
come upon them, or would take the 
country into our own hands and protect 
it. There were at any rate 300,000 
natives in the Transvaal. There were 
40,000 white persons, of whom more than 
30,000 were Dutch. Close to the Trans- 
= on one side was Natal, with — 

uropeans amongst a native population 
of 350,000 ; ix caste side Zululand, 
with its tribes; on another the town of 
Kimberley, with 10,000 natives working 
for diamonds amidst white ee. 
On the South was the Orange Free State, 
with a very sparse ——- chiefly 
Dutch. What would have been the effect 
over all South Africa had the natives in 
one large district found themselves able 
to dominate their white masters? Had 
we been indifferent to the Dutch—could 
it have been possible that we should have 
been indifferent to the English—we 
should have been bound on behalf of the 
natives themselves to save them from 
that retrogression which would have been 
the result of continued success on their 
part against the Dutch. 

“To have allowed the Dutch to be 
destroyed was, I think, out of the ques- 
tion. To have lent them assistance— 
that is, to supply them with soldiers to 
fight for them at our cost—would simply 
have been impossible. If so, we could 
only defend the country by taking it. _ 

“T visited the country in 1877, and 
found that the allegations made were 
true. The Dutch Boers had not congre- 
gated even for purposes of defence. 
No taxes had been paid for many months. 
The mail services were all but discon- 
tinued. Property had become worthless. 
Education had fallen lower and lower. 

B2 
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Things had begun to change a little for 
the better because the country had been 
annexed ; but the interference had hardly 
been in time. My conviction was that 
had not the English interfered, European 
supremacy throughout a large portion of 
South Africa would have been endan- 
gered. Looking to the probable results 
of such a condition, I think that the an- 
nexation was an imperative duty. 

‘“‘ Having taken possession of the Trans- 
vaal in 1877, and thus relieved it from 
immediate danger, ought we now to cpap 
it, or should it be restored to the Dutch ‘ 
It cannot be denied that the act on our 
part was so arbitrary as to be justified 
only by the extreme peril of all parties 
concerned, So arbitrary was it, that 
had the good been permanently effected, 
had the Dutch been able to rule the 
country, did they certainly desire the 
restoration of it, I think that the sacri- 
fice should be made by us on behalf of 
national honour, even though in making 
it we should know that we must lose all 
the money that we have expended in rec- 
tifying the affairs of a foreign Republic. 
But I doubt whether any one of these 
conditions exists. No one conversant 
with South Africa will deny that the na- 
tives entertain a much higher respect for 
the English than for the Dutch. Among 
other reasons there is the fact that the 
natives have achieved successes against 
the Dutch, but not against the English. 
The idea exists that the Englishman can- 
not be got rid of, but that the Dutchman 
might. Were we to abandon the Trans- 
vaal now, all the tribes round the district 
would be in a ferment, and the belief 
even in the Englishman would be lessened 
because he would have gone at the bid- 
ding of the Dutchman. Before long the 
job would have to be done again, and 
not then probably with thirty policemen ! 

‘“‘ Nor could the Dutch rule the country 
if they had it. They do not live in the 
towns, which are occupied by English- 
speaking people, but apart on their 
distant farms. The Republic from the 
beginning has been a failure, differing in 
all its circumstances from that established 
in the Orange Free State. No taxes 
would be paid; no schools would be 
maintained ; the law courts would gradu- 
ally fall into decay ; prisoners would be 
sent out from gaol to find food for them- 
selves; the mails would cease to run. 
This was the state to which things were 
coming, or indeed had come, before we 
did interfere. It would soon again be 
that they would have no money to pay 
for a mail cart or a judge’s salary ; and 
chiefly so because the Boer farmer would 
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have no confidence in a Boer Govern- 
ment. Men pay taxes, not from 
patriotism, but because an iron hand is 
upon them. There would be no such 
iron hand in a re-established South 
African Republic. 

“ Nor, as I believe, do the Boers wish it. 
When the question of the annexation 
first came up, there were petitions and 
counter-petitions to which no weight 
could fairly be attached. The governing 
Dutch party got up petitions, and the 
English party got up petitions. They 
were not numerously signed. When I 
was there, the English being then in pos- 
session, I saw no signs of animosity 
against the English. But I did hear that 
Boer farmers, whose land had been lately 
valueless for purposes of sale, could now 
arrange for prices. A Boer could now 
sell his corn or his wool. It may be 
assumed that men are not anxious to 
change a Government which ensures 
them their property for one under which 
they will surely lose it. 

“We see from day to day in the news- 
papers the names of a few leading Boers 
who are anxious to drive Queen Victoria 
out of the Transvaal. But we have no 
record of any strong national opinion. 
No arms have been taken up. Not a 
single bludgeon has been exhibited. The 
English live in the towns and are not 
frightened. Here there is no dread of the 
bloody scenes to which the outraged 
patriotism of the Transvaal may give 
rise. Were you to travel from here to 
Pretoria, the nearer you got to that 
capital the lighter wold your fears be- 
come. I do not believe that the Boer 
farmers wish fora discontinuance of Eng- 
lish Government. I should not believe 
it were they to sign a memorial for it in 
a body, knowing how hard it is for an 
isolated man to stand against the elo- 
quence of patriots who presume that they 
are spokesmen of the nation. 

“JT can put my answer to the third 
question into a very few words. As our 
danger is but small, so should our cle- 
mency be great. The only weapon used 
against the Boer rebel patriots should be 
ridicule. Our great difficulty will be in 
levying taxes, and as these taxes would 
for a time be direct, they must indeed be 
levied with rigour. But a Boer will al- 
ways pay one shilling rather than two ; 
and when he finds that the two will cer- 
tainly be dragged from him if he refuses, 
then he will pay the one. 

“That question of custom duties will 
have to be discussed with the Natal and 
Cape Colony Governments. Tea, sugar, 
etc., pass up to the Transvaal through 
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the colonies and the duties are levied at 
their ports and enforced by them. An 
inland country such as is the Transvaal 
can hardly levy duties along an enormous 
inland boundary. But Victoria pays a 
lump sum to New South Wales on goods 
sent from Melbourne up across the Mur- 
ray River, and I do not see why the 
same should not be done by the Cape 
Colony and Natal to the Transvaal. But 
this, if done for the Transvaal, must be 
done also for the Orange Free State. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“ ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
February 7th.” 








ANGLO -TURKISH CONVENTION 
FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE 
AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


THE second paragraph of Her Majesty's 
Speech at the opening of the seventh, and 
last possible Session of the present Par- 
liament, on the 5th February, contained 
the following announcement, which was 
very gratifying to all those who had so 
long and so anxiously awaited the signing 
of the oft-promised, oft-delayed, Slave- 
trade Treaty with Turkey : 

“ A Convention for the suppression of 
the slave-trade has been concluded be- 
tween my Government and that of His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan.” 

In reply to questions in the House of 
Commons, on the 9th February, Mr. 
Bourke, Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, stated that “the treaty 
in question had been signed, but was not 
yet ratified.” ‘‘ When ratified,” he stated, 
that “it would shortly be laid on the table 
of the House.” 

Meanwhile, what purports to be a copy 
of this treaty has been communicated to 
the Zemps newspaper, and is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘‘ His Majesty the Emperor of the Ottomans 
and Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, being 
mutually animated by a sincere desire to co- 
operate in the cessation of the African slave- 
trade, have resolved to conclude a convention 
with the view of effecting that object. For 
this purpose they have nominated as their 
Plenipotentiaries—His Majesty the Emperor 
of the Ottomans, Savas Pasha, his Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; and Her Majesty the Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Right Hon. Sir Austen Henry 
Layard, Her Majesty’s Ambassador - Extra- 
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ordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Sublime 
Porte, who have exchanged their respective 
full powers, found in due form, and have 
settled and agreed on the following articles :— 

‘* Article 1.—His Majesty the Emperor of 
the Ottomans, stringently renewing the prohi- 
bition of the slave-trade, engages to forbid the 
importation of African slaves into any part of 
the Ottoman Empire and its dependencies, and 
to punish, according to the provisions of the 
Ottoman law and of the firman of the year 
1273 (1856), any person or persons amenable 
to the Ottoman tribunals who are directly or 
indirectly implicated in the negro slave-trade. 
His Majesty also engages to forbid the expor- 
tation of negro slaves from the Ottoman terri- 
tory to a foreign country, except in the case 
of their having to accompany their masters or 
mistresses as domestic servants. In that case 
every slave, male or female, shall be provided 
with a certificate, stating age or any other 
distinctive mark, and mentioning especially in 
what capacity he accompanies his master or 
mistress. In case he is not provided with such 
certificate, he is freed, and those attempting to 
expoit him are liable to punishment. All free 
negroes quitting the Ottoman Empire shall 
receive from the Ottoman authorities passports 
certifying that they are free, and unreservedly 
at their own disposal. 

** Article 2.—Any person or persons not 
Ottoman subjects, who may be directly or in- 
directly implicated in the trade of negroes 
within the limits of the Ottoman Empire, or 
on board an Ottoman ship, shall be seized, as 
also their accomplices, if any, in order to be 
tried according to the laws of the country. 
There shall be sent with them minutes drawn 
up by the highest Ottoman authority of the 
place where the trade shall have been dis- 
covered, and all the other evidence.adduced 
by the said authority destined to serve as 
proof on the trial of the accused as far as 
those laws allow such proofs. All negroes 
found in the possession of slave-dealers shall 
be set free, and shall be treated according to 
the provisions of Article 3 of the present Con- 
vention. 

“ Article 3.—Taking into consideration the 
impossibility of sending back to their homes 
African slaves captured by slave-dealers and 
set free without exposing them to the risk of 
perishing of fatigue and hunger, or of again 
falling under the yoke of slavery, the Otto- 
man Government engages to take the requi- 
site measures for insuring the freedom of 
negroes who may be captured, and for seeing 
that they are properly cared for. 

“ Article 4.—His Imperial Majesty engages 
to prosecute as criminals any persons con- 
cerned in acts of mutilation or dealing in 
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children. If these persons are amenable to 
Ottoman tribunals, they shall be handed over 
to those tribunals and punished according to 
Ottoman law. In the contrary case—that is 
to say, in case the criminals are not Ottoman 
subjects, and the crime has not been com- 
mitted on Ottoman territory, they shall be 
placed in the hands of the proper tribunal, 
which shall deal with them according to the 
laws of the country to which they are ame- 
nable. Minutes and other evidence shall be 
sent with them as provided in Article 2. 

“ Article 5.—With a view to carry out 
thoroughly the suppression of the negro slave- 
trade in the Red Sea, His Majesty the Em- 
peror of the Ottomans agrees that the English 
cruisers shall subject to search, and, if neces- 
sary, to detention, in order to hand over to the 
nearest Ottoman or proper authority according 
to Article 2, and put on trial, any Ottoman 
vessel found implicated in the negro slave- 
trade, as also any Ottoman vessel justly 
suspected of being destined to carry on that 
trade, or which has carried it on in the 
course of the voyage in which it was met 
with. This right of search and detention 
may be exercised in the Red Sea, in the Gulf 
of Aden, on the Arabian coast, in the Persian 
Gulf, on the east coast of Africa, and in all 
Ottoman maritime waters, even in the absence 
of constituted authorities. Any ship detained 
by an English cruiser under the provisions of 
this law shall be handed over, with its cargo 
and crew, to the nearest or most competent 
Ottoman or other proper authority, according 
to Article 4, in order to be tried. In case 
there is reason to believe that ships under the 
Ottoman flag, met with in Ottoman ports or 
waters, have negroes on board for the purpose 
of merchandise, or vessels shall be found which 
were used for the negro slave-trade during 
their last voyage, the denunciation being made 
by the captain or other commissioned officer of 


an English cruiser, or by a British consular | 


functionary, the Ottoman authority shall im- 
mediately effect a search. All slaves found 
on board such ships shall be set at liberty, 
and the ship, captain, officers, and all those 
convicted of complicity with them shall be 
handed over to the proper Ottoman authorities, 
who shall deal with them under the provisions 
of the Ottoman law respecting trade in 
negroes. All the African slaves captured by 
an English cruiser on board an Ottoman ship 
shall be placed at the disposal of the Ottoman 
authorities, and in case there should be no 
Ottoman authority at hand, of the nearest 
authorities for the purpose of proclaiming them 
free, The ship and its freight shall be handed 
over for judgment to the nearest and most com- 
petent Ottoman authorities and others au- 
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thorized comformably with the provisions 
of Article 4. Her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, on her side, agrees 
that all ships voyaging under the English flag 
in the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden, off the 
Arabian coast, in the Persian Gulf, and off the 
eastern coast of Africa, and in the waters of 
the Ottoman Empire and its dependencies, 
which are engaged in the slave-trade, as well 
as any that might fairly be suspected of being 
destined for this traffic, and which have 
practised it in the course of the voyage in 
which they were met with, may be visited, 
seized, and detained, by the Ottoman authori- 
ties or cruisers, but it is understood that these 
ships and their freights, as well as their crews, 
shall be handed over to the nearest British 
authorities for judgment. The captured slaves 
shall be set at liberty by the Ottoman authori- 
tits and remain at their disposal. If the 
proper tribunals decide that the seizure, deten- 
tion, or search were not justified, the Govern- 
ment to which the cruiser that effected the 
capture belongs shall pay to the Government 
to which the prize belongs a suitable indem- 
nity. It is expressly understood that the 
foregoing stipulations do not apply to the war 
vessels of either State, which can in no case 
and under no pretext be searched. 

“* Article 6.—With a view to preventing 
English cruisers charged with the suppression 
of the slave-trade from unduly meddling with 
Ottoman ships, the crews of which are formed 
in whole or in part of African slaves, it is 
agreed that any Ottoman vessel manned in 
whole or in part by African slaves shall be 
provided with papers indicating the voyage or 
service on which they are engaged, as well as 
the number and description of the slaves on 
board. Should the number of African slaves 
on board exceed that authorised by the said 
papers, the ship shall be liable to detention and 
to be sent to a competent tribunal for judg- 
ment. 

‘* Article 7.—His Majesty the Emperor of 
the Ottomans engages to take the measures and 
give the necessary orders for the rigorous 
execution of this Convention. 

‘Article 8.—This Convention shall come 
into force six months after the date of its 
signature.”’ 

A perusal of this document fully justi- 
fies the fears we entertained on hearing 
of the hasty signing of this long-delayed 
Treaty—that the astute Orientals had 
probably secured to themselves some 
loophole whereby they might find a way 
of escape from the restrictions which our 
Government have so long refrained from 
imposing upon their Ottoman ally. 
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We ventured to predict that the pre- 
sent Government, (the same Government 
ment that framed the notorious Slave 
‘Circulars of 1875 and 1876), would hardly 
dare to return to their constituencies 
with the Turkish Treaty still unsigned ; 
we also predicted that when signed the 
‘Treaty would be incomplete. 

A glance at Articles 4 and 5 of the 
document printed above will show that, 
if correct, the security for the freedom of 
-eaptured African slaves is comparatively 
nil, 

British ships of war may, it is true, 
stop and overhaul suspected vessels carry- 
ing the Turkish flag ; but their officers 
cannot touch African Slave-Seamen on 
board such vessel, so that it will be easy 
for the ship’s papers to be so made out 
that she may carry many more men as 
crew than she really requires, and her 
crew may be changed every voyage. 

Again, all slaves seized must be given 


up to the Ottoman authorities “ roRTHE | 


PURPOSE OF PROCLAIMING THEM FREE!” 
But supposing the Ottoman Court does 
not proclaim them free. What then ? 

Compare this one-sided mode of deal- 
ing with human freight with that adopted 
by this country on former occasions 
when making Treaties with other slave- 
holding countries. 

A Court called a Mixep Commission 
was then established, by which the rights 
of the captured negroes were tried. 
In this Commission sat an officer, or 
officers, appointed by His Britannic Ma- 
_jesty, whose duty and privilege it was 
in conjunction with persons appointed 
by the Kings of Spain and Portugal, 
to see that full justice was meted out to 
the helpless Africans. 

We give an abstract. from a Treaty 
made with Spain relating to this Mixed 
Commission, and earnestly call the atten- 
tion of the English public to the im- 
portant difference between such a Court 
and the one spoken of in what purports 
to be a copy of the present Turkish Con- 
vention. 

By Clause 12 of the Treaty with Spain, 
signed at Madrid on the 23rd of Septem- 
ber, 1817, the two high contracting par- 
ties mutually agreed to establish, within 
-one year from the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the Treaty, two Mixed Com- 
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missions, formed of an equal number 
of individuals of the two nations, to be 
named by their respective sovereigns. 
One of these Commissions was to reside 
in a British possession, the other in 
Spanish territory, provided, however, that 
one should be held on the coast of Africa, 
the other in a colonial possession of Spain. 
Before these Commissions were to be 
brought with the least delay and incon- 
venience, the vessels which might have 
been detained for having been engaged 
in an illicit traffic of slaves. From their 
judgment no appeal was allowed; and 
their proceedings were regulated by in- 
structions which were annexed to the 
Treaty. 

A clause precisely similar to the above, 
except as to the places where the Com- 
missions were to sit, had previously been 
inserted in a Treaty made with Portugal 
in 1815. 





Before the ratification of the present 
Treaty with Turkey, we earnestly call 
upon Her Majesty’s Government to see 
that this glaring injustice is rectified, 
otherwise the Convention will certainly 
prove to be a dead letter. 


An Advance Sheet of the Reporter, 
containing a copy of the Treaty with 
Turkey, having been forwarded to the 
Editor of the Daily News, an excellent 
leader on the subject was published in 
that journal on the 14th February, 
which we have much pleasure in repro- 
ducing here :— 


If the terms of the Convention with Turkey 
for the suppression of the African Slave 
Trade, to which reference was made in the 
Queen’s Speech, have been correctly given by 
the Temps, they will need some amendment 
before the Convention can be expected to ful- 
fil its purpose. The regulations to which the 
Sultan has agreed against the importation and 
the exportation of slaves leave nothing to be 
desired, if their observance is strictly enforced. 
But the privileges accorded by the Convention 
to English cruisers for guarding against the 
illicit traffic and saving its intended victims 
leave a good deal to be desired. By Article V., 
English cruisers are allowed a right of search 
in all Ottoman maritime waters over any 
vessel under the Turkish flag suspected of 
being implicated in the negro slave trade. 
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Suspected ships may be seized, detained, 
and handed over to the nearest Ottoman 
authority, to be tried and dealt with under 
the provisions of the Ottoman law respecting 
trade in negroes. Upon denunciation by the 
commander of an English cruiser, or by a 
British consular functionary, Ottoman autho- 
rities are bound to effect a search. It is pro- 
vided also that all the African slaves captured 
by an English cruiser on board an Ottoman 
ship shall be placed at the disposal of the 
Ottoman authorities “for the purpose of pro- 
claiming them free.”” These provisions seem 
very fair at first sight, but if they are examined 
as a means of preventing actual traffic in 
slaves, they are defective in two important 
particulars. It is pointed out very justly in 
the Anti-Slavery Reporter that the search for 
slaves as freight in an Ottoman ship may be 
evaded by enrolling them as members of the 
crew. Slaves engaged as seamen do not come 
under the prohibitions of the Convention, and 
the crew may be changed every voyage. 
Again, it is impossible to avoid feeling a cer- 
tain mistrust, with what we know of Ottoman 
officials and their accessibility to bribes, as to 
whether slaves handed over to them for the 
purpose of being proclaimed free would really 
be restored to freedom. There is no security 
against their not being handed back to their 
captors or handed over to other masters. Why 
did not the Government imitate the precedent 
of previous Slave Conventions and arrange for 
the trial of denounced slave ships by a Mixed 
Commission ? It is to be feared that Turkish 
diplomacy has been too astute in this matter 
for Sir Henry Layard. 








SLAVE TRADE PAPERS. 
No. I. 1879. 

Extracts rrom ‘‘Mgemoranpvm By Mr. A. 
B. WyLvE REGARDING SLAVE-TRADE IN THE 
SevupAN AND THE Rep Sga Coast. 

‘A NEARLY uninterrupted stay of five 
months on the Soudan coast and in the 
interior has given me a chance of verify- 
ing what I have written on former occa- 
sions, and has made me more familiar 
with the working of the slave-trade, and 
I can now connect the link that was 
missing, and trace the course of the slaves 
from the interior to the coast, and the 
manner in which the trade is carried on 
by the Arab merchants from the Hedjaz, 
with the aid of their agents in the Sou- 
dan. 

“ During my journey up country from 
Souakim to Berber, and from Berber to 
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Khartoum vii Schendy, I had many occa- 
sions to talk with all classes of people, 
from the authorities to the poorest of 
slaves, and I gathered as much informa- 
tion as I possibly could on the subject. 
From the higher authorities I got no- 
thing satisfactory, nor did I for one 
moment expect that I should, as they 
would be very chary of giving any infor- 
mation to an Englishman, especially 
knowing the former position I held. 
From all that I have seen, I can scarcely 
believe the authorities are aware of the 
extent of the traffic, although they know 
that it exists. The slave caravans always 
keep away as much as possible from the 
towns, and in the enormous expanse of 
country between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, which is so sparsely populated that 
armies might be marched through it with- 
out being seen by a single Egyptian offi- 
cial, it does not become a matter of much 
difficulty to run a caravan of slaves. On 
the accompanying/map I have marked 
out the places where Egyptian officials 
are stationed, and from a glance one 
can see at once that the outlets for slaves 
are innumerable and the places blocked 
few in comparison ; a coast line as long 
as from Land’s End to Berwick, having 
nine stations only of observation, without 
being helped in any way by a craft 
afloat. 

“During part of my return journey I 
had as a companion an Egyptian merchant, 
who had also been in the country some 
seven months. He was very well off, and 
a most respectable and intelligent man. 
With him he had a young Nubian slave, 
which he had purchased at Khartoum. I 
asked him if he found any difficulty in 
regard to the purchase of slaves, and he 
informed me there was none, either in 
Egypt or in the Soudan, but that it was 
not done openly, as in former times. 
This bears out what has come under 
my observation, namely, that a person not 
understanding anything about the slavé- 
trade might walk through the country, 
and perhaps reside in it for many 
months, without seeing anything that 
would enable him to say the trade was 
carried on, or raise his indignation against 
the officials for allowing it to continue ; 
but still, where there is a demand there 
will always be a supply, and no matter in 
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what town or place one is at in the 
Hedjaz or Soudan, slaves, both male and 
female, are to be purchased. One of the 
head men of the village at Kokieb, on the 
Souakim Berber road, gave me some very 
interesting information regarding the 
means of transport, and I have every 
reason to believe, from what he said, that 
by making detours, and with good guides 
that know the different springs in the 
mountains, the slaves can be run down to 
nearly every part of the coast, and if pur- 
sued, by once turning into the mountains 
pursuit would be hopeless. That slaves, 
when they are brought down to the coast, 
are moved to the shore by night-time and 
shipped, and that, while in the interior, 
the journey is mostly performed during 
moonlight and in the daytime, the land- 
marks being so well known by keeping 
out of sight of the roads either to the 
right or left, detection is nearly impos- 
sible. Water can also be procured for the 
slaves from the usual wells, by sending 
men with camels to fill the water-skins, 
while the slaves are encamped some miles 
off. At the wells no one’s business is 
questioned, nor is there any one on the 
whole length of the Berber Souakim 
road, ou the part of the Government, to 
look out after the slave-trade........ 

“T had several long conversations with 
Gordon Pasha, and I must say that he is 
not neglectful of the slave-trade, and I do 
not think more can be expected from him 
than what he does at present. He hasan 
enormous country to govern, and the 
slave-trade is only one of the many im- 
portant questions which he has to con- 
sider. 

“Tt occupies the greater portion of his 
time to look after the different turbulent 
tribes which are under his authority, and 
he is in aconstant state of anxiety regard- 
ing the actions of his officers whenever 
they get far enough away from a tele- 
graph station, or in the interior, to 
consider themselves independent. He 
has also daily to give his orders to the 
different Governors at Massowah, Soua- 
kim, Cassala, and Berber, and hear what 
is doing at these different places ; receiv- 
ing people that come from every part of 
the Soudan with complaints, nearly all of 
which he investigates himself. He has 
his finances to organise, his improvements 
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in Khartoum to look after, and all tke 
work that appertains to governing a 
savage country. He has no European to 
help him in any way, no Englishman on 
whom he can rely; aided by an Arabic 
clerk, who reads or writes no other lan- 
guage but his own, he has the manage- 
ment of every department of the gov- 
ernment of the whole of the Soudan, 
and it is not to be wondered at that he 
cannot at once put down the slave-trade, 
rooted as it has been in the country for 
years, and every institution and household 
interested in it. 

“One of the last regulations laid down 
by Gordon Pasha has been that any slaves 
being seized at sea, and the route by 
which they came found out, the Governors 
of the provinces through which they 
passed shall forfeit three months’ pay. 
On the ‘Aloue’ being captured by Her 
Majesty’s ship ‘Wild Swan,’ the 
Governors of the districts through which 
they passed had to forfeit a quarter's 
salary, and Gordon Pasha, being in the 
district at the time, also credited the 
Government with three months’ pay, 
which he forfeited, simply to show the 
people he made no distinction between 
officials when they did wrong. 

“When in Khartoum, five caravans of 
slaves, numbering about 400, had already 
been caught during 1878 on their way to 
the coast ; one of them was seized in the 
Berber district. The owners had several 
cases of ostrich feathers with them, which 
were confiscated to the Government ; the 
men were imprisoned for long terms, some 
sent up the White Nile, and the slaves 
liberated. 

“Should Gordon Pasha devote more of 
his time and press the question of the 
slave-trade, he would find himself and 
the country cut off from the necessary 
supplies of commerce, and his custom- 
house duties, from which he looks for a 
large revenue, in an exhausted state. Till 
he can find European merchants or na- 
tives to trade in the Soudan without being 
mixed up with the slave-trade, and do an 
honest and legitimate commerce, he must 
allow the present state of things to con- 
tinue. 

“His policy may be condemned at 
home, but when the state of affairs at 
present in the Soudan is taken into con- 
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sideration, it will be found there is no 
other course to pursue; and at once to 
put a stop to the status of slavery means 
paralyzing commerce, sowing discontent 
amongst the merchants who do a legiti- 
mate ‘commerce by stopping their sup- 
plies, and not benefiting the country or 
the slaves. The policy Gordon Pasha is 
now pursuing will in time effect a radical 
change, as no expeditions are allowed to 
leave Khartoum for the interior except 
under his supervision. . . .. 

‘The great market in this part of the 
world for the slave-trade has always been 
Jeddah, and the only means to put an 
end to the traffic is to forbid the trade 
first, and then divert the Soudan export 
and import trade from Jeddah to the 
coast at Souakim and Massowah, where 
the importation of goods and their desti- 
nation can be watched, and forbid the 
Arab boats of the eastern side of the Red 
Sea having anything to do with the coast 
on the western side. 

“The merchants at Jeddah engaged in 
the Soudan trade are nearly all owners ‘of 
boats, which are used either in the pearl 
trade or in bringing over from Roweyah 
salt to Jeddah, where many ships load 
every year. The mother-o’-pearl fishery 
takes place for nearly the whole year, 
with the exception of the three or four 
months during the cold season, say, No- 
vember, December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, when the water is so cold that the 
mortality amongst the slaves that are 
employed pearl diving is so great that it 
becomes unprofitable to go on with the 
fishing ; the salt trade is carried on how- 
ever the whole year round. The Soudan 
coast, therefore, is always constantly 
watched by native craft that are always 
on the look-out to pick up a cargo of 
slaves, and the distance across to the 
other side is so small that it does not ma- 
terially interfere with the fishing. These 
boats are always adapted for running 
slaves, as they invariably have a stock of 
provisions on board, and are supplied 
with plenty of fresh water casks to en- 
able them, when they find a payable bed 
of shells, to go on working for several 
days without going away to a watering 
place. 

‘What I wrote in April, 1877, when 
taken over to the opposite coast by Com- 
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mander Washington, of Her Majesty’s 
ship ‘Vulture,’ to report on the slave- 
trade, I repeat now, viz., that Gordon 
Pasha can never put an entire stop to the 
slave-trade, which can only be done by 
cruisers at sea. The punishment to the 
real offenders, the Jleddah. merchants, is a 
mere trifle by having their slaves taken 
away from them in the interior; they 
only become valuable when they have 
reached the coast and are shipped. There 
is always enough evidence found to con- 
demn them and all concerned when taken 
at sea, and if an agent of a Jeddah mer- 
chant is imprisoned up country, the prin- 
cipal can always find some one else to do 
the same work for him. 

“The staff kept up on the coast by the 
Egyptian authorities for the suppression 
of the slave-trade is ridiculously small, 
but as much, perhaps, as their crippled 
finances and the want of sympathy they 
have with the cause will allow. 

“JT was much struck with the state of 
the Soudan; there is an indescribable 
want of energy in the country, which 
may, perhaps, be attributable to the slave- 
trade and want of labour. 

“A country watered by the Nile is 
nearly a desert—on each side a meagre 
strip of cultivation being alone visible, 
and that only enough for the wants of 
the population. Misgovernment and the 
slave-trade have spoilt a land which might 
be made fertile ; the uncultivated alluvial 
tracts of country bordering the Setute, 
Gash, Altara, Barka, and other rivers, all 
tell the sad, silent tale of the horrors of 
the slave-trade and the work of depopula- 
tion that has been going on. 

“Tf England is really eurnest in her 
endeavours to put an end to the traffic in 
human beings, she ought to act in a more 
decided manner than she has done. She 
employed two cruisers in the Red Sea 
last winter, which have both been with- 
drawn, and from April till now there has 
been nothing done to prevent slaves being 
run. The Egyptian cruiser has also been 
withdrawn since April, and the entire 
opposite coast is unguarded. I consider 
Egypt will never rouse herself to put an 
end to the slave-trade, which is not re- 
pugnant to their feelings and sanctioned 
by their religion; for ten years, or till 
August, 1889, the buying and selling of 
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slaves in the Soudan is allowed by the 
Convention between Egypt and England 
for the suppression of the slave-trade. 
The ‘ Aloue’ case is an example of how 
bad and useless present arrangements are, 
and what a dead letter the Convention is. 

“Tf the Soudan is properly worked by 
the slave dealers in a quiet manner, and 
they take the precaution to go to the 
authorities for transmission papers, the 
whole of the slave-trade will become a 
recognised and legal undertaking; the 
slaves may be taken down to the coast 
and shipped off to Jeddah by twos and 
threes; they will be furnished with 
papers of freedom, which will be taken 
away from them as soon as they arrive on 
the opposite coast. 

“ Gordon Pashais wellawareof this, but 
his hands are tied, and it is only the slave 
hunters that he can touch, the buying and 
selling of slaves in any numbers being 
perfectly legal, and he is powerless to stop 
it. By the Convention with Egypt it 
will be another ten years in the Soudan 
before the sale of a slave becomes illegal ; 
after that the slave can be exchanged 
from one party to another by deed of 
transfer or gift, and still the slave-trade 
will continue. 

“There is nothing to be done till the 
word slave in its present form is unknown, 
and the owning of a black by an Arab 
or an Egyptian prevented. Ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the owner has 
come by his slave by being party to a 
fraud, the black he has bought having 
been stolen, and the purchase takes place 
very often from the man who stole him ; 
therefore the transaction is illegal. It is 
not so with those that have been slaves 
for some generations, as they were born 
in slavery, and often the father sells his 
own children. 

“ (Signed) A. B. WY pe, 
“ Late British Vice-Consul, Jeddah. 
“ Jeddah, September 25th, 1878.” 





“The last news of the slave-trade re- 
ceived from the Soudan has been most 
important. Gordon Pasha seems to 
have been able to strike a blow at the 
root of the slave-trade, namely, in the 
Darfur. and Shilook districts. When in 
the Soudan this last spring and summer, 
the authorities had commenced to stop 
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caravans on their way through the 
country to the coast, but some little 
difficulty was occasioned in effecting cap- 
tures on account of the extreme wariness 
of the dealers, who were not known in 
the principal towns of the Soudan, and 
the roads by which they brought their 
slaves to the coast not found out. In 
spite of this some half-dozen caravans 
had been taken, but not without making 
the authorities who seized them very un- 
popular. During the last three months 
seventeen other caravans have been 
taken, and a very large number of slaves 
liberated. Executions have taken place 
in Obeid and Khartoum of men who were 
taken with small slave boys that had been 
entirely mutilated, and it was proved that 
deaths had taken place from the opera- 
tions which the slaves had to undergo. 

‘‘ From last advices from the interior of 
the Soudan, his Excellency Gordon Pasha 
was taking most energetic measures to 
put a stop to the hunting of slaves, and 
vigorously punishing everyone that had 
to do with the traffic. Armed expedi- 
tions were also forbidden to enter into 
the interior for the purpose of trade. 

“A Sandjak, or commander of a district, 
who had soldiers under his command, was 
being pursued by the Government troops 
for engaging in the slave-trade ; he had 
over 400 with him, and was endeavouring 
to reach from the Darfur country to one 
of the depéts in the Metemna or Schendy 
districts, where he could find a market 
for them. It was the intention of the 
Governor-General, if he could take this 
Sandjak, to make an example of him and 
have him publicly executed. Strong 
measures like these are necessary, and 
will in future have a most beneficial effect 
on the country, but at present the imme- 
diate prevention of the slave-trade means 
cutting off very large supplies from the 
Soudan, and therefore a crippling of the 
revenue. 

“On the coast although there is neither 
an English nor Egyptian cruiser in the 
whole of the Red Sea, the Soudan Go- 
vernment are taking steps, as far as it is 
in their power, to stop the exportation of 
slaves. About three weeks ago, near 
Souakim, six buglas from Jeddah were 
found anchored on the coast, where they 
could not have been for a legitimate 
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purpose. Some soldiers on the coast, on 
asking the business of the buglas, were 
threatened. The case was reported to 
Souakim, and the Governor, a most ener- 
getic man, sent an expedition down to 
the buglas ; they tried to escape, but were 
fired on, and they lost one man killed and 
several wounded. Five out of the six 
buglas were captured, and they were 
found to contain more water casks, planks, 
and mats than they needed, and as no 
satisfactory account of their business 
could be given, the buglas were confis- 
cated and the crew imprisoned. The 
masters of them, being Turkish subjects, 
were sent to Jeddah to be punished, and 
they are now in prison here. What is 
being done on the Soudan coast compares 
favourably with the utter apathy here, no 
notice being taken of the irregularities 
that go on. Last week a shipment of 
Galla and Abyssinian girls to the number 
of forty arrived from Hodeidah ; they 
were shipped at Honan Bay on the Da- 
nakilcoast for Hodeidah, and then onfrom 
there by a bugla that came up the inside 
of the reefs, The price of slaves having 
risen so high, a most remunerative busi- 
ness must have been done; they were all 
sold in two or three days. 

“Tt is useless trying to expect anything 
from the Turkish officials, who do not and 
dare not put the trade down, and till 
English cruisers have the right of search 
of all Turkish craft what goes on now is 
likely to continue. 

“ A great blow this year may be said 
to have been struck at the Soudan slave- 
trade, and it is to be hoped as soon as the 
southern portion of the coast from Masso- 
wah to Berberah is opened up a more 
beneficial effect on the slave-trade may 
be produced ; however, it will be some 
years before Gordon Pasha can make his 
power felt along this coast for the further- 
ance of law and order. 

“The Danakil coast is the natural out- 
let for slaves from the Galla and southern 
Abyssinian countries, and the inhabitants 
of this seaboard are a wild, fanatical 
Mahommedan race, that have been ac- 
customed to the slave-trade for genera- 
tions. 
= “So little is known of this coast by 
Europeans that the slave-trade can con- 
tinue without let or hindrance, and the 
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only information that can be obtained 
from there is when slaves that have been 
shipped from there escape and claim pro- 
tection, or when a stranger comes with 
the slaves that can talk only the Galla or 
Abyssinian dialects, he is generally more 
communicative to those that can speak 
his language, and has no suspicion that 
the information he gives can be made use 
of. 

“The high price that slaves are now 
fetching gives an extra zest to running 
them, and the profit on a large cargo now 
is a fortune to the lucky Arab to whom 
they belong. 

“ (Signed) A. B. WYLDE. 

“ Jeddah, October 20th, 1878.” 

“In Zeila we were brought face to face 
with the living witnesses to the slave- 
trade, viz., the slaves themselves. There 
are in Zeila itself many wretched girls 
who cannot now, thanks to the vigi- 
lance of the English cruisers, be easily 
exported, but are kept here and hired out 
as prostitutes by the day, week, and 
month. It is true this may be in some 
cases strictly legal, but for mere children, 
as many are, to be used in this way, to be 
let out as one would a beast of burthen, 
to the traders who come here, without 
being allowed a voice in the matter, can- 
not be right. Surely such treatment, 
even more than blows, insufficient clothes 
and food, comes under the category of 
cruelty, as these children are not free 
agents to choose this kind of life, neither 
do they know what it means until they 
are ruined and hopelessly diseased for 
life. It would be revolting to the people 
for us to search the harems where they 
are now partially hid, but I think the 
higher power in the land should step in 
and stop this trade, and the masters 
punished, and forced to tell who the 
dealers are from whom they obtained 
them ; but as long as the sentiments and 
interests of the Governor, his family, the 
merchants and others are what they are, 
united, I may say, to a man to support 
the trade and prevent any information 
being obtained, so long without severe 
and searching measures will our work be 


“The means to stop the trade at Zeila 
and other places, which are reasonably 
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suspected of carrying on the slave-trade, 
would be to quarter a strong police 
force on them, and make the Governor 
and inhabitants pay its expenses. This 
force, for instance here in Zeila, could 
watch the town, prevent slaves being 
smuggled into it, visit the Harar and 
other roads leading to the sea coast. If 
force was necessary, the military could be 
ordered to support and assist them, and 
offenders clearly convicted of the ‘ vol avec 
muertre’ of Article II. of the Convention 
of 4th August, 1877, should be dealt with 
in accordance with the said Article, and 
all connected with the transaction should 
be punished. I think this would soon 
make the trade sour.” 

“The principal business of all here 
(Tejureh) is the slave-trade, and, from the 
well-to-do appearance of the people and 
their huts, it must be lucrative. [had direct 
evidence from every soldier I asked, and 
from the 12th, from Jarag Agha, Badawee 
Mulazim Awwal, that within two months 
of this date many slaves were brought 
from the Essa shore in vessels, landed 
near Ras Ali, and that, as the small-pox 
was amongst them, the sick ones were 
put in huts between the villages and the 
fort ; and that, in the rainy season, about 
five months ago, another caravan of 
slaves had been brought here and shortly 
afterwards had been sent away by sea. 
These slaves are all said to be from 
Abyssinia and Galla, old and young, light 
and dark coloured of both sexes, and 
that there were also eunuchs amongst 
them. 

“Ti appears to me that the Abyssinian 
and Galla slaves are sent down through 
Shoa and the ‘country about Harar, and 
that, to a certain extent, they follow the 
caravan routes, and when near Zeila, in 
the Essa land, word is sent to the dealers, 
who then send vessels to the Essa shore, 
at places like Ambadu ; some, doubtless, 
go to Zeila, and the rest are landed near 
Tejureh and M’bemobu. They are then 
allowed to recover from the effects of 
their land voyage; are then sent in 
vessels to places between M’kulla and 
Hodeidah, or they are sent by a land 
route and embarked between Siyan and 
Asab Bay. 

“The evidence pointed to the fact that 
in a caravan of 400 slaves there might be 
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forty people interested, their agents hav- 
ing procured the slaves up the country 
consign. them to the dealers, some having 
five and others many more in the ven- 
ture. This may to some extent explain 
the lively interest taken in the ventures 
by all, and the stubborn way in which 
information is refused, and the very 
existence of slavery is denied. 

“'Tejureh, Obock, and the coast near 
Reheta, were pointed out to me as pro- 
bable points of the departure of slaves 
on the sea voyage. 

“T have not a particle of evidence to 
prove it, but by the facts that the slave- 
trade passes though Shoa, Menelik’s land, 
and along the Harar road, it must be 
with the knowledge of Menelik and Raouf 
Pasha, and possibly the latter connives 
at it.” AB. OW: 
“CaprTAIN MALCOLM TO THE Marquis 

or SALISBURY. 

“VILLA ESKDALE, FREIBURG IM 
Breisgau, Granp Ducuy or 
BaAvEN, GERMANY, July 22, 
1878. 

“My Lorp,—Having been employed, 
with the consent of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in the service of his Highness the 
Khedive of Egypt from the 23rd De- 
cember, 1877, to the 11th instant, as 
Director-General of the suppression of 
the slave-trade in the Gulfs of Suez, 
Aden, and the Red Sea, I think it my 
duty, on leaving the service, to submit 
to your lordship a report on the slave- 
trade in those regions, on the best means 
of putting a stop to it, and on the 
hindrances which stand in the way of so 
doing. .... 

“2. Slave Routes.—The traffic in slaves 
may be divided under three heads, viz.— 

“(a.) That in negroes (pure Africans), 
who are principally obtained from coun- 
tries to the south and to the west of 
Khartoum. These slaves are brought 
down and shipped on the coast at points 
lying between Akik and Ras Elba. As 
far as I could learn they seem to be taken 
by routes which pass through or near to 
Kassala, Khartoum, and Berber, or in 
districts near to them ; a portion of them 
pass down the Nile, and are absorbed in 
Egypt proper, whilst another portion 
supply the wants of Nubia and the 


— 
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provinces of Massowa-Sawakin ; of these 
latter slaves many are shipped as oppor- 
tunities offer. 

“(b.) A portion of the trade in Abys- 
sinians, Gallas, and an inconsiderable 
number of negroes, passes towards the 
coast provinces, and many are absorbed 
in them ; the rest are shipped between 
Eid in the south and the Beni Amir land 
in the north. 

“(¢.) That of the southern Abyssinians 
and Gallas, called here the Habesh, who 
come from Abyssinia, Shoa, Gonga, 
Guarajie, and the Orma (Gallas). Those 
are partially absorbed on the coast, and 
are shipped between Beilal and Zeila, the 
principal points of shipment being the 
Gulf of Tejureh and the coast up to 
Ras Dumerah. 

“3. Probable Number of Slaves Ex- 
ported.—My opinion is that the number 
going from these parts of Africa to the 
Hejaz and Yemen are about, but not less 
than, 2,000 annually, though the reports 
from Arabia for the year 1878 would 
point to that number being much too 


“ Principal Points whence Slaves are 
shipped.—I consider that the principal 
trade is carried on from the Gulf of 
Tejurch, the Bays of Hanfelah and 
Howakil, and from the Province of Sawa- 
kin from Akik in the south to near Ras 
Raweyyah to the north. 

“ Kossicr and the Nile.—I cannot speak 
with certainty, but I am personally con- 
vinced of the fact that slaves are shipped 


from the neighbourhood of Kissier, and | 


that these slaves branch off for the coast 
somewhere between Assuan and Keneh, 
and that others pass down the Nile to 
and beyond Sint and Memphis. 

“* Manner of obtaining Slaves.—The evi- 
dence which I obtained led me to the 
conclusion that the slaves are mostly pro- 
cured in barter for goods and for hard 
cash, some are stolen, and far back in- 
land many are taken in forays made on 
the inhabitants. 

* Vessels used for Transport.—1 do not 
think that there are many vessels whose 
sole employment is carrying slaves, but 
as there are large numbers of vessels on 
the coast extensively employed for trad- 
ing, fishing, and pearl-diving, and as 
many of them carry water casks much 
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beyond any possible wants of their crew 
and passengers, I think that these vessels, 
as opportunities offer, run across to 
Arabia with slaves, land them, and return 
again to their ostensible occupation. 

“ Suspicious Vessels—To my mind, all 
the lightly laden or empty trading vessels 
which leave ports where cargoes can as a 
rule be obtained, such for instance as 
Zeila, Massowa, and Sawakin, are going 
by pre-arrangement to some point on the 
coast to ship slaves. 

“ Speed of the Slave Vessels.—These ves- 
sels have a speed which is so great that 
English cruizers under steam and sail 
can hardly cope with them. 

“ Manewuvres of the Slave Dealers.—The 
dealers watch for the coast being clear, 
ship the slaves, and the vessels by start- 
ing before sundown get to the opposite 
shore in many places by daylight the next 
morning. 

“ Difficulty of detection —Vessels with 
cargo take slaves who are so cleverly 
stowed away that it isa mere chance if 
the boarding officers discover them. 

“ Turkish and Aden Clearances.— The 
vessels which carry slaves sail under the 
Turkish flag as a rule, and to me it is by 
no means clear that those vessels which 
clear from Aden and frequent the fishing 
grounds to the northward and southward 
of Asab Bay do not also, when an oppor- 
tunity offers, run across to the Tihameh 
coast with slaves, as a twelve hours’ safe 


run with a cargo of slaves is more pro- 


fitable than a three months’ fishing ven- 
ture can be. 


“ Slaves, how obtained.—The slaves are 
in part obtained by men who make this 
traffic a business. They get goods from 
the merchants, go into the interior, and 
bring back slaves ; their peddling adven- 
tures result in one man bringing down 
sometimes as few as two, seldom more 
than twenty at a time, but they some- 


| times, for protection, club together in 
_ bands, slaves included, of from 50 to 100 


strong. 

“Other portions of the slaves are 
brought on venture by the leaders of and 
merchants in the caravans. Other por- 
tions are brought up by merchants on 
the coast, when a run is about to take 
pluce ; to save appearances, those slaves 
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are sent into the country and shipped at 
some pre-arranged point. 

“ Number of Slaves i a Cargo.—The 
smallest cargo which I can trace as hav- 
ing been run in one vessel was 18, the 
largest about 80, though on one occasion 
5 vessels started at once and landed near 
Jeddah about 360 slaves. 

“Collection of Slaves —The places 
which I know are used for collecting 
slaves for running are the hills near ‘T'e- 
jureh, those to southward of and not far 
from Massowa and the Arkeweet near 
Sawakin,. 

“Cruel and objectionable form of Sla- 
vcry.—In this slave-trade there are two 
forms of it, which on account of the 
cruelty which attends them should be 
treated with very severe repressive mea- 
sures. 

“ Kunuchs.—Firstly, the cruel trade in 
eunuchs, which causes by the lowest 
computations a loss of 75 per cent. in 
deaths ; by many competent judges it is 
placed at over 80 per cent. This is owing 
to the present system and fashion of 
emasculating the boys. I have only been 
able to ascertain that the export of these 
poor creatures takes place near Mejureh 
and Massowa, but there are doubtless 
other routes by which they are sent. 

‘* Pearl-divers.—Secondly, the diving 
for pearls, which is very fatal to the slaves 
employed, and is conducted with great 
cruelty. Vessels employed in the pearl 
fisheries should be under very strict con- 
trol, the vessels and their sails should be 
numbered, the description of their reis 
and crew, their names, age, colour, 
marks and number stated in the vessel's 
papers...... 

“Tf a man needs a servant to travel 
with him, let him hire a free man. 

“ Visible effects of the Slave-trade.—It 
is almost a repetition of an old story 
to touch here on the effects of the 
slave-trade ; I will leave its concomitant 
venality unnoticed, but it is the red 
thread that banefully influences every- 
thing in the maritime provinces of His 
Highness the Khedive. i 

“At Zeila, the fear of its traces being 
discovered and the veil lifted, results in 
Europeans not being allowed to open up 
the commerce of Harar and of the Bachr 
el Helwa (Sweet Waters of the Gubba). 
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‘“* At Massowa, it is one of the agencies 
that hinders very heavily the develop- 
ment of the trade to the interior, and 
prevents commercial relations with Abys- 
sinia being entered into. 

“ At Sawakin it handicaps very heavily 
the trade to the interior and the Nile. 

“ But for it the country would supply 
India with many wants, take in return 
many of her wares, and it would profit- 
ably employ capital and labour. 

“ Unproductive and unsettling resulis.— 
On the whole mountain range of the 
coast, and on some fertile points which 
should be as productive as the opposite 
Arabian shore, this slave-traffic, by caus- 
ing the exodus of labouring hands, un- 
settles everything ; masters of vessels on 
the coast, instead of following a settled 
purpose are always on the watch for the 
gambling venture of running slaves, know- 
ing that if once landed they are the most 
profitable of all cargoes. Arabs on the 
coast know that living human wares are 
the most valuable commodities, and the 
consequence is that the country is a vast 
waste, where hardly a vegetable, let alone 
a crop, is raised, where fruit trees and 
useful timber are unknown, where trees 
offering shade and shelter from the heat 
may be counted on the tips of the fingers, 
where for their food and a good part of 
their clothing they are dependent on the 
Arabian shore, where famine is con- 
stantly staring them in the face. This 
must be seen to be understood in all its 
force and hideousness.” 








EXODUS OF COLOURED FREED- 
MEN From tHE SOUTHERN 
STATES mwro KANSAS. 

WE publish portions of a corres pond- 
ence that has taken place on this sub- 
ject in the columns of The Times news- 
paper, and trust that the statements 
contained in the extracts furnished to 
us will receive the attention of the 
public not only in England but in the 
United States of America. 

It will be observed that the apolo- 
gists for the South assert-—first of all, 
that the atrocities reported never 
occurred ; secondly, if they did, they 
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are only the accidents of political war- 
fare, and “are not rare in the Northern 
States.” Our business is not with 
politics, we only wish to see the same 
law dealt out to the coloured man that 
is open to the white. We cannot help 
observing also that under the rule of 
General Grant the oppression now 
complained of by the negro race was 
not suffered to exist to such an extent. 


quote give names, dates, and addresses. 
Surely if the murders so circumstan- 
tially described are pure fictions, it 
will be easy for the Southern people 
to disprove them. A mere general 
negation is no proof that the crimes 
complained of were not committed. 

One of our critics states, in reply 
to our assertion that the negroes 
suffer from an infamous truck system, 
that the nail-makers of Staffordshire 
are in a similar condition. To this 
we reply, first of all, that “two 
blacks do not make a white.” Se- 
condly, we doubt the fact—at any 
rate we are confident that no English 
employers can compel their workmen 
to take out their wages in kind at an 
advance of three or four times the 
market value of the article. We shall 
be glad to receive letters on this sub- 
ject from any one in the United States 
—both North and South—who may 
possess actual knowledge upon the 
subject treated of in these extracts. 
We shall only be too pleased to hear 
that the coloured freedmen are receiv- 
ing justice from their employers, and 
a recognition of their rights as citizens 
of a great United Republic. 

“ (To the Editor of Zhe Times.) 

“Si1r,—On the 7th of November you 
were good enough to insert a letter from 
me containing heartrending details relat- 
ing to the suffering coloured freedmen in 
the Southern States of America, and the 
general exodus that had set in from those 
States to Kansas. As many persons ex- 
pressed doubts as to the veracity of some 
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of these hideous stories, this society ad- 
dressed a letter to the Governor of Kan- 
sas, asking for some confirmation of the 
statements made. His reply I now en- 
close, trusting that you will kindly give it 
a place in your columns, for it is of the 
highest importance that the people of 
America should be aroused to the feeling 
of indignation that such conduct excites 
in all civilised countries. In no way can 


' we so easily reach the heart of the great 


Y aie aes : | and free people of the Northern States as 
The correspondents from whom we Spee role a compre argprania tae 


The Times. 
‘Many other details have lately been 
received by this society from the secre- 


| tary of the Kansas Freedmen’s Relief 
| Association, but these would occupy too 











much of your valuable space. They may 
be seen at this office, where also dona- 
tions in aid of the suffering negroes in 
Kansas will be thankfully received. 
“T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
“CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
“ British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, 
“55, New Broad-street, £.C., 
“16th Jan., 1880.” 


LETTER rrom tur GOVERNOR 
OF KANSAS. 
“ TopeKaA, Dec. 12, 1879. 
“ JAMES CLARK, 
“ Street, Somerset, England. 

“My Dear Sir,—Please accept the 
thanks of the Freedmen’s Relief Asso- 
ciation of this place, for the draft en- 
closed in your letter of the 26th ultimo 
for £70, to be used for the benefit 
of the destitute coloured refugees, with 
the assurance that the same will be faith- 
fully applied for the purposes for which 
you have so kindly donated it. 

“In relation to the question you ask 
ibout the coloured man who is reported to 
have had his hands cut off in the South, 
I have this to say, that a coloured man 
named Best, representing himself to be 
from Mississippi, came to this place early 
last spring, purchased in North Topeka a 
small piece of ground, and left with a 
respectable gentleman who resides in 
North Topeka about one hundred dollars 
to be expended in building a small house. 
This man Best, after making these 
arrangements, started back to Mississipp 
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with the intention, as expressed by him, 
of getting his family, and returning in the 
course of a few weeks to this place ; since 
which time nothing has been heard of 
him or his family, save and except reports 
brought here by refugees, who state that 
a lot of white ruffians, when Best re- 
turned, caught him and cut off his hands, 
from the effects of which it is reported 
that he died. 

“T have endeavoured to gain informa- 
tion in relation to this matter, but have 
been unable to learn anything more defi- 
nite than that which I have just stated to 
you. As to whether it is true or not, it 
is impossible for me to say. I only know 
that Best was here, for I saw him and 
talked with him last spring; that he 
returned for his family, and has never 
been heard of, and his absence is accounted 
for by refugees as above stated. 

“T can assure you that the outrages 
perpetrated upon the coloured people 
of the South are cruel in the ex- 
treme ; the colored people do _ not 
come northward because they prefer 
this country to the Southern States, but 
simply because they are deprived of their 
freedom in the South. They have no 
protection there, either in or out of the 
courts, for life or property. In other 
words, they are being forced back into a 
condition, if possible, worse than the 
slavery of a few years ago. These poor 
people are migrating northward now in 
large numbers, most of them in an en- 
tirely destitute condition, depending 
upon the charitable people for bread and 
clothing to keep them from actual suf- 
fering. As a rule they are industrious, 
sober, and well behaved, and if afforded 
anything like a reasonably fair opportu- 
nity, will at once become self-supporting. 

“You ask me, ‘What are the pros- 
pects for the future?’ and in answer to 
this question, I can only say that the in- 
dications at present point to a very large 
immigration of colored people from the 
South to the North during the coming 
year. It would not surprise me at all if 
it reached from one hundred thousand 
to two hundred thousand. All will come 
that can possibly get away from there. 
This condition of things will likely con- 
tinue for years, unless the former slave- 
owners of the South wake up to a realisa- 
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tion that in order to keep the black man 
there, they will have to change their 
conduct towards them, giving them pro- 
tection to life and property, and respect 
the sanctity of their homes, and permit 
them to exercise the right to vote accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. In other words, treat them like 
human beings rather than like mere 
chattels, as they have been accustomed 
to do. 

“ Mrs, Comstock is here, engaged in the 
work of looking after these people. She 
is a noble Christian woman, and her ser- 
vices are almost indispensdble. 

“T have great faith that this move- 
ment will end in giving to the colored 
people an enjoyment of that degree of 
freedom that under the constitution and 
laws of this country they are entitled to. 
I believe that God’s hand is in this work, 
and that all He asks of us is to do our 
whole duty, and He will take care of the 
results. 

“Very truly yours, 





“Joun P. Sr. Joun, Governor.” 





“(To the Editor of The Times.) 


“Sirj—I beg to thank you for your 
editorial remarks upon the letter of Go- 
vernor St. John, and I would now ask 
the favour of a further portion of your 
valuable space in order to reply to the 
letter of the editor of the Anglo-American 
Times in your issue of this day. 

“That gentleman appears to think that 
the reports of atrocities committed in the 
South are got up by Republican politi- 
cians in the North for party purposes, 
and, therefore, that they are untrue. In 
this opinion this Society is unable to con- 
cur, having in its possession too many 
well-authenticated records of deeds of 
oppression and violence, and spread over 
too long a period, to be thus summarily 
explained away. 

“The excellent letter from Governor 
St. John which appeared in your columns 
on Saturday was addressed to one of our 
Committee, Mr. James Clark, of Street, 
who has lately paid a visit to the States, 
and has examined for himself the condi- 
tion of the refugees. So impressed was 
he with the truth of the sad stories told 
him and the suffering state of the co- 





| loured immigrants that he has collected 
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for their relief asum of nearly £500 since 
his return. 

“A few days ago I received a long 
official statement from the secretary of 
the Kansas Relief Society, over which 
Governor St. John presides, from which I 
beg leave to give a few extracts. 

“From these it will be seen that the 
truth of the accusation made against the 
South does not depend upon the fact as 
to whether two unfortunate negroes had 
their hands and arms lopped off or not. 
The terrible nature of the persecutions to 
which the coloured freedmen have been 
subjected is only too certain; nor are 
deeds of personal violence the only things 
of which these poor creatures have to com- 
plain. The infamous truck system, 
whereby the labourers are compelled to 
purehase all their supplies from their 
employers at an advance of 300 or 400 
per cent., makes it difficult to live in the 
South, even when there are no deeds of 
blood to record. 

“Tt will be seen that our correspond- 
ent is fully aware that other States be- 
sides Kansas will have to bear a portion 
of the burden of receiving these miser- 
able refugees. Will it be maintained 
that all the Northern States are getting 
up this black exodus for electioneering 
purposes? The South appear not to 
shrink even from murdering white men 
in order to secure a Democratic ticket. 
Witness the slaughter of Captain Dixon 
as related by our correspondent ! 

“T am, Sir, yours obediently, 

“ CHarLes H. ALLEN, Secretary. 

“ British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 

Sociezy, 
“55, New Broad-street, £.C., 19th Jan. 





“ It is truly humiliating to record those 
diabolical deeds of torture, and cool, cal- 
culating, premeditated murders; and 
more humiliating to learn that no legal 
authorities are capable of bringing the 
perpetrators of the darkest deeds that 
ever blackened historic pages of savage 
life to justice ; and most humiliating is 
the consciousness that these facts are un- 
deniable truths, although our nation has 
declared all its citizens free from ocean 
to ocean. 

“On October 5, 1875, a band of rioters 
—or, as they are mostly termed, Bull- 
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dozers—was organised by white people 
in Coahoma County, Mississippi, and has 
continued, with more or less fury, to the 
present ; the object of which was to carry 
the county and State a solid Democracy. 
This band was led by a present Member 
of Congress. They were armed with 
needle-guns, Winchester rifles, and double- 
barrelled shot guns. The first coloured 
man murdered by this company was 
Nelson Bright, a Baptist preacher. He 
was hunting his mules when he was shot 
and left a corpse in the road. 

“The second man they murdered was 
Munroe Lewis. They caught him on Dr. 
H. H. Hopson’s place, on Sunflower 
River. They tied one end of a rope 
around his neck, and the other end was 
fastened to one of their horses, and he 
was made to run with the horse about 
five miles, the other rioters beating him 
with their guns until from loss of blood 
and fatigue he gave out. Then they 
stopped and told him to say his prayers. 
After he had prayed, one of their num- 
ber was told to shoot him. ‘If you can 
shoot a nigger who prays like that you 
may, for I can't,’ was the reply. ‘ You 
are getting mighty religious that you 
can’t shoot a —— nigger,’ said another 
of the party, and told Munroe to hold 
up his hands, which being done, the ruf- 
fian placed his gun at his breast and dis- 
charged both barrels of buck-shot into 
the victim’s body. They then called to 
the coloured people who were working in 
a field near by, saying, ‘This is the way 
we are going to serve every —— nigger 
who votes the Republican ticket.’ They 
then left the man lying where they took 
his life. 

“The next man murdered was Henry 
Alcorn, who was taken from his house to 
the woods, where they shot him. He, 
too, was left for his family and friends 
to find and bury, or for wild beasts to 
devour. 

“Charlie Green was the next victim; 
who lived on General James 8. Alcorn’s 
place. The band made him cook all night 
for them at their rendezvous. Being 
weary with his night’s labour, he fell 
asleep sitting on a dry goods box. At 
early morn one of the band said he wanted 
to try his gun before starting, and dis- 
charged its contents into poor Charlie 
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Green’s body, and left him for his friends 
to find and bury, while they went on their 
errand of blood. 

“ Another company took Bond Collins 
and Robert Simmons, who were between 
the ages of 55 and 60. They had been 
to Jamestown, Mississippi, on business, 
and were near their homes when they 
were met by the rioters, who took them 
prisoners. Their wives heard the uproar, 
and went out to the roadside and begged 
that their husbands’ lives might be saved. 
But Colonel White, a Baptist preacher, 
who led this band, told them to go back. 
‘I will have these two old niggers taken 
care of.’ He then ordered his men to 
drive them to a certain place about, ten 
miles distant, and whipped them as they 
went, and finally shot them in the woods, 
leaving their bodies unburied from the 
6th of October until December, when 
some of their friends found them and 
performed in secret the last rite of bury- 
ing what remained of them. .. . 

“T will give one more incident of re- 
cent date, given by J. C. Hartzell, D.D., 
editor of the Southern Christian Advocate 
(New Orleans). H. M. Dixon, Inde- 
pendent candidate for sheriff in Yazoo 
County, Mississippi, was made to with- 
draw, and, afterwards refusing to abide 
by his forced pledge, was murdered on 
the public street of the town by an 
opposing candidate. He was an ex- 


Confederate officer, had an estimable © 
family, was a Democratic leader in 1875, | 


and for his services in that campaign re- 
ceived a handsome silver present, in- 
scribed, ‘To Captain H. M. Dixon, the 
bravest of the brave.’ The vilest abuse 
has been heaped upon him since his mur- 
der by his former political admirers. 
Here was one of their white citizens sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of a corrupt public 
sentiment. When we learn of these 
facts, is it a surprise that the coloured 
people are fleeing by hundreds and thou- 
sands northward, when they see their 
friends and relatives tortured and mur- 
dered and no redress whatever? We are 
glad to see the tide of immigration reach- 
ing older States. Ohio, Indiana, and 
other free States must, and will, bear 
their share of this remarkable exodus. 
But at present Kansas is the recipient of 


hundreds and thousands of those poor — 
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coloured people, who are not deterred in 
their flight by the inclement season. 
Many have just means enough to reach 
this young State, to them the land of 
promise, or City of Refuge, and need 
immediate aid. 

“T will close this communication with 
an appeal from one of the refugees to the 
Governor of Kansas. It is dated from 
Parsons, Kansas, December 18, 1879 :— 

“ We are here with women and children 
and starving and freezing, and we want 
you to help us. We are bound to dic 
here without help. We cannot get a 
house or work to do. If we could get 
work we wauld not ask for help. We are 
living in tents, and are not allowed to 
burn a piece of wood. We wish you 
would please help us. We are from 
Texas, and the railroad took all our 
money, and God in Heaven knows we are 
suffering here, and if you can help us 
please do so as soon as you can; for I 
see no chance for us but to die, if help 
does not come soon. 

‘_. Secretary of the Kansas 
Relief Society. 
“ Topeka, Kansas, December 26th, 1879.” 


ABOVE STATEMENTS 
ARE DISPUTED. 


“(To the Editor of The Times.) 


“Sir,—It is an axiom of American 
politics that ‘A lie well stuck to is as 
good as the truth.’ The secretary of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
seems to have beencompletely mystified by 
this mode of procedure. Such allegations 
as those repeated by him in his first 
letter (and in support of which he offers 
no evidence) have been made and dis- 
proved many times since 1865; but they 
always come up fresh and smiling again 
whenever their services are needed. The 
efficacy (and wickedness) of sowing such 
slanders broadcast is shown by the fact 
that any story to the prejudice of the 
Southern States of America, no matter 
how absurd or impossible, is readily be- 
lieved by thousands of good people in the 
North and in Europe. 

“With the letter published by you this 
morning, Mr. Allen, dismissing the at- 
tempt to sustain the two cases of cruel 
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outrage brought forward in his first com- 
munication, falls back on a series of other 
and worse ones, which rest upon no better 
foundation. Going back to October, 1875, 
he cites, with much detail, six cases of 
cold-blooded murder of negroes, perpe- 
trated in that month and year, in the 
State of Mississippi, four of them being 
the work of a band ‘led by a present 
member of Congress.’ And what are his 
proofs? The simple assertion of the 
‘Secretary of the Kansas Relief Society.’ 
Not one jot of evidence, not one refer- 
ence toa source of evidence, to sustain 
this wholesale slander of a community ! 
Even the faith of a fanatic might hesitate 
before such a leap in the dark. The 
State of Mississippi is traversed by rail- 
ways and telegraph wires; Republican 
newspapers are printed within its bor- 
ders ; Republican politicians abound, and 
the Federal office-holders, at least, are all 
Republicans. Even, therefore, if there 
were no legal authorities capable of doing 
justice for these dark deeds on the spot, 
surely they need not be asserted four 
years after date on the mere word of a 
partisan, and, in all probability, a fa- 
natic. 

“The one well-authenticated case of 
killing (the case of H. M. Dixon, of Yazoo 
city) is given in the language of a parti- 
san who had no other knowledge of the 
affair than that gained from reading 
newspaper articles and comments about 
it. Whatever may have been the motive 
for killing Dixon, he was killed in a 
street fight with a single adversary, in 
open day, and he fell with his revolver 
in his hand. ‘ Political murders’ of this 
kind are not rare in the Northern States. 

“Mr. Allen says deeds of violence are 
not the only things of which the negroes 
have to complain, and that the infamous 
‘truck’ system, whereby the labourers 
are compelled to purchase all their sup- 
plies from their employers at.an advance 
of 300 or 400 per cent., makes it difficult 
for them to live in the South. Mr. Allen 
can fight this ‘infamy’ a good deal 
nearer home—to wit, among the nail- 
makers of Staffordshire. 

“T doubt if the history of the world 
furnishes any parallel to the persistent 
and outrageous slandering of the Southern 
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during a decade of profound peace, and 
for merely political ends. It is a sin- 
gular philanthropy which now revives 
those expiring slanders in England in the 
guise of an eleemosynary appeal. 
“T am, Sir, yours obediently, 
“AN AMERICAN. 
“ London, January 20th.” 





The Echo of February 12 thus pithily 
sums up this question :— The remark- 
able emigration of negroes from the 
Southern States of America to Kansas 
still continues, and a recent letter from 
the latter State intimates that seventy 
thousand more are expected to arrive 
within the next three or four months. 
Leading white men in the South may say 
what they will about negro delusions and 
reckless agitators, but it is obvious that 
this continued emigration would not be 
kept up if the coloured race had been 
treated with kindness, or even justice. 
It is to be regretted that the oligarchical 
Democrats of the South have not learnt 
wisdom from the lamentable results of 
their past follies. Meanwhile the negro 
immigrants to Kansas are in a most de- 
plorable condition. While throughout 
the South the negroes are ceasing to pre- 
pare for any crops, and are getting ready 
to depart, in Kansas the friends of the 
coloured race are straining every effort 
to minister to the necessities of those who 
have arrived. In a few weeks there will 
be employment ready for some thou- 
sands; but in the meantime these poor 
people, unused to the severities of a 
Kansas winter, are perishing from cold. 
Friends in England connected with the 
Anti-Slavery Society forwarded a quan- 
tity of blankets and clothing to the desti- 
tute Kansas negroes, which were going 
through on a mere nominal duty by per- 
mission of the New York Custom House 
officials, when, through the action of Mr. 
Fernando Wood and other negro-haters, 
the goods were detained, and can only be 
taken out of bond by payment of a duty 
of forty per cent. The incredible mean- 
ness which, for party political purposes 
and the gratification of colour prejudices, 
can stand between the shivering and 
helpless poor and those who would help 
them with its demand of a 40 per cent. 
duty, is worthy of the school of politicians 
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of whom Mr. 
leader.” 


Fernando Wood is a 


The Nation of New York, under date 
5th February, after commenting on the 
above correspondence, and of course 
denying the truth of the statements made, 
inquires whether Mr. C. H. Allen, the 
secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
has any trustees, directors, or official 
superiors, and if he has, then they ought 
to restrain his activity, ete. So far from 
Mr. Allen's action in this matter being 
disclaimed by the Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, the Nation may rest 
assured that that Committee are taking 
every means in their power to spread 
abroad, both in England and America, the 
sad history of this great negro exodus, as 
made known to them by their friends and 
correspondents in the United States. And 
this they will continue to do until the co- 
loured freedmen obtain that equal justice 
to which they are entitled before God and 
man. 








THE RESIGNATION OF HIS EX- 
CELLENCY COLONEL GORDON, 
R.E., GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 
THE SOUDAN. 


THE correspondent of the Daily News, 
writing from Alexandria in the middle of 
January last, says :— 

“On his return from Abyssinia, last week, 
Colonel Gordon formally and finally insisted 
on resigning, and his resignation was readily 
accepted by the Egyptian Government. It is 
true that the Khedive addressed a very flatter- 
ing and complimentary letter to him, thanking 
him for his eminent services, and regretting 
the loss of his advice and assistance; but 
there s no disguising the fact that he had been 
out of favour for some time at Cairo, and that 
Ministers have found fault with the way his 
late mission to King John was conducted. It 
is certain, however, that Gordon Pacha on 
this, as on every other occasion, acted in his 
usual loyal and unselfish manner, and accepted 
the mission to oblige the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, after having long since expressed his 
wish to retire from active service. When at 
Darfur last July he received a letter from 
Cherif Pacha, then President of the Council 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs, inviting him 
to come to Cairo and discuss several questions 
relating to the administration of the Soudan. 
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He at once left Darfur for Khartoum, en 
route for Cairo, and arrived in August last at 
the capital. His interviews with Cherif Pacha 
were unsatisfactory. The Government insisted 
on changes and economies in the Budget of 
which he could not approve. Finding his 
objections and protests unheeded, Gordon 
Pacha declined to carry out the new pro- 
gramme, and virtually gave in his resignation 
to the Khedive. His Highness then asked 
him as a last favour to undertake a mission to 
King John, who was still threatening, and, 
indeed, commencing hostilities, besides claim- 
ing the territory of Galabat on the Egyptian 
frontier, about three hundred miles south-east 
of Khartoum, together with the provinces of 
Bogos and Changala, and a port or ports on 
the Red Sea. At this time the claim of an 
indemnity of two millions and the cession of 
Massowah had not been made. Gordon Pacha 
accepted the mission, regardless of all personal 
considerations, and, indeed, at the risk of his 
life, and started for Abyssinia the bearer of two 
letters to King John, one from the Egyptian 
Government and the other from Lord Salisbury. 
Arrived at the frontier, some time elapsed be- 
fore he was allowed an interview with the 
king, and when at last the meeting took place, 
Gordon Pacha was surprised at the new terms 
put forth, which it was impossible to grant. 
With considerable difficulty he arrived at 
Massowah, urged the Egyptian Government to 
send troops, and remained until he had placed 
the island in a state of defence so as to resist 
any sudden attack by the Abyssinians. This 
done, and the troops having arrived from Suez, 
Gordon Pacha returned to Cairo. He appears 
to have had some stormy interviews with 
more than one minister, and notably with 
Riaz Pacha and Nubar Pacha, of which I 
fancy we have not heard the last. The 
Government are displeased at his having sug- 
gested that the port of Zeila should be ceded 
to the Abyssinians, but as he did this in a 
cipher telegram, the faet need never have been 
known if due care had been observed at the 
Ministry. Gordon Pacha is the last man to 
put up with shabby treatment, and he feels 
aggrieved, although the Khedive remains 
friendly. This, with his previously expressed 
wish to resign, accounts for his final decision. 
Ismail Eyoub Pacha has been officially 
appointed Governor of the Soudan, Eyoub is, 
perhaps, as good a man for the post as could be 
found in Egypt, but he is not a Gordon Pacha. 
Meanwhile King John has not been pacified, 
and his reasonable demand for a port on the 
Red Sea is not granted. Thus the sore re- 
mains open. For the same reason as prevented 
him from following up his advantages after the 
late war, viz., internal troubles, he may still 
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be unable to inflict much injury on Egypt. 
His own subjects are in a state of semi- 
rebellion, and he is surrounded on all sides by 
hostile tribes. But it must not be forgotten 
that he has a considerable military force well 
armed, and that without being able to invade 
Egypt he can inflict constant injury on the 
border tribes. Egypt has no army and no 
money for war purposes. King John is said to 
regret his exorbitant demands, and to have 
written friendly letters to the English and 
French Governments. So perhaps they may 
see their way to a fair settlement of the 
dispute.”’ 

No one who has the cause of freedom 
and justice at heart can have heard of 
Colonel Gordon’s resignation without a 
feeling almost of dismay. Who now isto 
take up the great work upon which he 
has been so long and so honestly engaged ? 
The Daily News tells us that his successor 
is one “Ismail Eyoub Pacha, who has 
been appointed Governor of the Soudan,” 
but this is not the case, as we have official 
information that the actual successor to 
Gordon Pacha is one Raouf Bey, of evil 
memory. 

This is the man who is said tohave 
treacherously strangled the Ameer of 
Harar, who had surrendered to him, and 
who was himself turned out of Harar by 
Colonel Gordon. 

If any of our readers wish to know 
anything further about Raouf Bey, let 
them refer to Sir Samuel Baker’s book 
on Egypt and the Soudan, entitled 
“ Ismailia,” published in 1874. They 
will there see that Colonel Raouf, as he 
was then called, was the bosom friend of 
Abou Saood, whom Sir Samuel Baker 
describes as the incarnation of the slave- 
trade, and the greatest slave-dealer on 
the White Nile. Abou Saood was 
arrested and sent by Baker to Cairo to be 
tried, but instead of reveiving any punish- 
ment, he was rewarded and promoted ! 

Raouf Bey did all that he possibly 
could to thwart Sir Samuel Baker and to 
assist the slave-dealers in their cruel 
work, and Colonel Gordon considers it a 
“certainty that the slave-traders will at 
once recommence their operations, and 
will be unmolested by Raouf Bey. 

“ Not only will they recommence their 
abominable operations, but it will go 
hard with Gessi Pacha, who has so 
valiantly fought against the heavy odds 
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of the slave-traders, and who writes to 
Colonel Gordon by the mail just arrived 
‘ that the slave-trade is at an end !’ 

* When Gessi wrote this he did not know 
that Gordon had left,” and we fear he is 
now only too cruelly undeceived, and so 
are the poor natives ! 

Truly this latest appointment of the 
Egyptian Government will fit in ex- 
tremely well with the one-sided Turkish 
Convention just signed ! 

But, alas for the miserable inhabitants 
of the Soudan ! 





An occasional correspondent from Alex- 
andria thus writes to Zhe Times under 
date 12th January, 1880 :— 


“Colonel Gordon’s resignation has been 
accepted. Central Africa has lost its Christian 
ruler, and he will suil to Europe in the ship 
that takes this letter. His government has 
lasted barely five years. He left Cairo in 
February, 1874, with the threefoid mission 
establish a regular government, to create faci- 
lities for commerce, and to destroy the slave- 
trade throughout the provinces confided to his 
charge. Fifty years instead of five would be 
required to fulfil such a task. But our gallant 
countryman began so well and has done so 
much in these few years that all true friends 
of civilization will regret his departure. He 
said to me only two days ago in his simple 
fashion, ‘I am neither a Napoleon nor a Col- 
bert; I do not profess to have been either a 
great ruler or a great financier, but I can say 
this, I have cut off the slave-dealers in their 
strongholds and I made all my people love 
me.’ 

‘¢ “Why should sucha man go?’ is the na- 
tural question. Health is the first reason. 
Five years in a tropical climate, spent in 
travel from place to place in the effort to 
govern all his vast provinces with very little 
European assistance and in the teeth of con- 
stant native opposition, with his ordinary 
administrative duties frequently broken in 
upon by rebellion and savage warfare—all 
this, added to the day-to-day struggle with the 
ungodly trade in human flesh, the suppression of 
which he was determined to accomplish, is quite 
sufficient to account for a breakdown of physical 
strength and an urgent need of temporary re- 
pose. Whether, after he has obtained the rest 
he needs, Colonel Gordon will return to his 
great task time will show. Perhaps Egypt 
guided by her present prudent spirit will con- 
tent herself with the government of the Delta, 
and leave all vaster ambitions to Powers 
whose resources better fit them to cope with 
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the needs of Central Africa. Perhaps England 
may claim the services of Colonel Gordon and 
no longer permit his peculiar powers to be 
devoted to a foreign Power. But in any case 
his five years’ work in Central Africa will live 
in the memory of all who care for the cause of 
freedom. 

“ There are other reasons for the resignation 
which ought also to be mentioned. Colonel 
Gordon has latterly found those who ought to 
assist him, with few exceptions, bent on 
thwarting him, and the encouragement re- 
ceived from Cairo had but an uncertain sound, 
while the authorities have recently only spoken 
when they asked for money. The persecution 
of her European creditors has made Egypt for 
the last two years forget the little philanthropy 
she ever possessed. All she wanted was 
money, and money Colonel Gordon could not 
give her..... 

“Colonel Gordon has also been blamed for a 
proposal that Egypt should cede a port on the 
Red Sea to Abyssinia. The Ministers scorn- 
fully rejected the idea, but it was not without 
reason from a purely Egyptian point of view, 
and Gordon has always been most loyal in 
holding himself distinctly an Egyptian official. 
The cession would, at any rate, have invoked 
English interference, and so would not have 
been a bad way of saving Egypt from an Abys- 
sinian war. Colonel Gordon does not, however, 
now think such a war probable. The Abyssinian 
Government possesses little cohesive power, 
and danger to Egypt is already vanishing be- 
fsre the insubordination of the feudal lords, 
and the consequent dispersion of the King’s 
army. Several chieftains are already in rebel- 
lion, and within six months the King may be 
fighting for throne and life. But there is no 
doubt that trouble will occur as long as Egypt 
bars every Abyssinian frontier, and all who 
either wish Egypt to be at peace or are anxious 
to give Abyssinia a chance of emerging from 
barbarism should press European nations to 
interfere in order to give King Jobn and his 
countrymen free access to the outer world. 
Documents that I have before me show that 
the two disputants will not arrange the matter 
for themselves. ... . 

“To return to Colonel Gordon’s great work 
I should like to close this letter with a sum- 
mary of what he has done. 
deadly blow to the slave-trade on the White 
Nile and the Gazelle river; the slavers gave 
him the opportunity by open rebellion, and he 
has almost annihilated them and their leaders. 
Notwithstanding this long strife, which he 
conducted without a single soldier from Egypt, 
in spite of incessant revolt in Darfur and fre- 
quent disputes on the Abyssinian frontier, 
Colonel Gordon has succeeded in establishing 
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peace and order along the banks of the Nile 
from Khartoum (north lat. 16 deg.) to Foweira 
on the south (2 deg. north lat.). Tribes for- 
merly hostile are now engaged in peaceable 
barter, and by means of a series of military 
stations regular communications haye been 
established throughout his dominions. 

‘‘“When we remember that our countryman 
was practically alone in his five years’ admi- 
nistration—when we think of the extent of his 
dominion, from north to south some 1,500 miles 
long, from east to west some 1,400, with no 
such thing as a road throughout the whole 
area—we English have some right to be proud 
of what he has achieved.” ... 








THE EX-KHEDIVE OF EGYPT 
AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

Ar the moment of going to press we 
have received a letter from Colonel Gor- 
don on this subject, which we have 
pleasure in laying before our readers 
in full. 

Colonel Gordon evidently speaks of the 
Khedive as he found him. On his side 
of the medal we see that ruler extending 
his support and confidence to the single- 
minded and intrepid British officer who 
had undertaken the great work of extir- 
pating the Slave-Trade in the Soudan. 
But the medal has a reverse side, and 


, there we behold the miserable Fellaheen 


groaning under the exactions and oppres- 
sions of a ruthless despotism, which made 
their life almost more wretched than that 
of the hunted slave. 

We have the highest opinion of Colo- 
nel Gordon’s character and of his extra- 
ordinary abilities, and we appreciate, as 
all must do, the singular modesty with 


| which he speaks of his own share in the 


great work on which he was engaged ; 
but we regret that we cannot endorse our 
distinguished corréspondent’s estimate of 
the character of that most extravagant 
and reckless of princes, Ismail Pacha. 


(To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter.) 

S1r,—In justice to His Highness Ismail 
Pacha, I would request you to insert 
these few lines. 

His Highness Ismail Pacha, during the 
time I was Governor-General of Soudan, 
gave me full powers with respect to the 
slave-trade, and took the greatest interest 
in its suppression, sending me congratula- 
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tory and grateful telegrams on every 
success we achieved. The last telegram 
I received from His Highness, two days 
before his deposition, was one in which 
His Highness expressed his thanks, and 
promoted Gessi to be Pacha. 

Remember that His Highness, by his 
support to me, acted against the wishes of 
the whole of his people ; that Sebehr, the 
man who was the incarnation of the slave- 
trade, far more than Abou Saood, was 
supported by Nubar Pacha, with whom 
he is on the best of terms. 

Immense efforts were made to set 
Ismail Pacha, the ex-Khedive, against 
me, but he never flinched in his support. 

Please also remember that Ismail 
Pacha had nought to gain from me, and 
could well have excused himself from 
supporting me. 

It is to His Highness the ex-Khedive 
that the world owes the temporary extinc- 
tionof the slave-trade in the first place, and 
to Gessi Pacha, for his valiant and self- 
denying conduct, in the next place. 

I leave to Gessi Pacha the task of 
writing the account of his twelve combats, 
in one of which the slave-dealers left 600 
dead outside Gessi’s stockade. 

It does not please me to have the credit 
of having done all this work ; the credit 
is due to those I have named. My post 
was only a subordinate one. 

The present Khedive, though I like 
him, and respect him, has no wish to 
continue his father’s great work. He has 
shielded Sebehr, and, I do not doubt, will 
let him go back to the Soudan. 

As your paper has been oftimes unjust, 
through false information, towards the 
ex-Khedive, I think you are bound to 
insert this letter verbatim. Of course 
you can criticise it as you may think 
proper. 

Ismail Pacha enabled us to show that 
the extinction of slave-hunting was pos- 
sible, which had before been doubted. 

If the civilised nations of Europe now 
let this trade be resuscitated, it is their 
fault ; but to prevent this, there will be 
required something more than the paltry 
guinea subscriptions now given. 

I have the honor to be, ° 
Yours very truly, 
C. G. GorRvON. 

London, 21st Z’eb., 1880, 
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[Colonel Gordon very nobly carries 
out the sentiment expressed in the last 
sentence of his letter by most generously 
enclosing a cheque for ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS for the Anti-Slavery Society, 
for which donation the committee beg to 
offer him their hearty thanks. ] 








ESTIMATED EXTENT OF SLAVE- 
TRADE. 


Tus sketch of Colonel Gordon’s re- 
markable career will be of singular in- 
terest to all those who wish for the 
extinction of the detestable slave-trade. 
Unfortunately but few of our own 
countrymen fully appreciate the extent 
of this horrible traffic, and of the diffi- 
culty of suppressing it. They will there- 
fore, no doubt, be surprised to hear that 
Colonel Gordon himself estimates the 
number of slaves who have annually for 
twelve years come down from the Bahr 
Gazelle and Darfurat Tnirty THousaNnD! 

At least two-thirds of the Darfur popu- 
lation he considers have been taken into 
slavery, and no one could have any con- 
ception of the amazing quantity of skulls 
that mark the slave route ! 

After this we may well believe that 
Vice-Consul Wylde is not far out in his 
calculation “that fifty thousand slaves 
pass the Red Sea annually.” 

Where do these slaves go to? To 
Turkey, Egypt, and other Mahommedan 
countries ; and until slavery ceases to be 
an institution in those countries the 
slave-trade will surely go on, in spite of 
all the efforts of our cruizers, and in 
spite of Treaties and Conventions drawn 
up with astute provisions for convenient 
loopholes. 








ABYSSINIA. 

In connection with this subject, King 
John of Abyssinia has caused to be 
written by his chief interpreter a very 
singular letter, complaining of Colonel 
Gordon’s treatment of him. This letter, 
in very peculiar French, appeared in the 
Times of 26th February, from whose 
columns we copy it verbatim. From what 
Colonel Gordon has himself told us of 
his interview with King John, there can 
be no doubt that his valuable life was in 
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very considerable danger from the capri- 
cious wrath of the passionate monarch ; 
but as he calmly remarked, “ My life 
is in the keeping of a higher Power 
than that of the King of Kings of 
Ethiopia.” 

‘* Smm,—Your readers may be interested in 
the enclosed letter from His Majesty the King 
of Kings of Ethiopia. I fear His Majesty has 
not given an entirely exact version of our 
interviews. 

‘*T have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘¢ Your obedient servant, 

‘London, Feb. 24. “C. G. Gorpvon.” 





‘* Le 18 Novembre, 1879, 
‘* Debraloz vile Samara. 
‘*A Son Excellence le consule général de la 
France en Egypte. 

‘Avec l’excuse, je demande le permis 
d’adresser cette lettre & Excellence. Sa Majesté 
le roy des roys d’ Ethiopie m’ordonnait de vous 
écrire cette lettre, il dit : 

**Je recus votre charmante lettre que vous 
m’avez selon son Excellence Gordon pascha, et 
quant je lu, j’étais bien contan, par ce que elle 
contienne de l’amitié et de la paix avec 
l'Egypte et de l’amitié oublié avec la grande et 
honorable nation francaise. Malheureusement 
Gordon pascha, depuis son arrivé n’a pas sessé 
de parller male jusqu’a les jours de son départ, 
et de blasfeme avec des meneuses (menaces) ; 
et il ajoutait, qu’est-ce que, la tronne que j’ai 
dans le Soudane est assé pour vous faire la 
guerre. Sa Majesté était bien Gtonnait, et dit : 
Est-ce que son mettre la chargé de me dir 
toute cela? O no! Son Excellence Mouha- 
mede Taffique Pascha m’écrit une charmente 
lettre, et moi, j’étais bien contan. Alors Sa 
Majesté a dit 4 Gordon Pascha: Son Altesse 
votre m’écrit une lettre, avec des bonnes 
parolles, et vous pourquoui vous parllé des 
meneuses, puisque vous y Ctes enyoyer pour la 
paix et amiti¢? Alors, son Excellence a 
répondu, mon mettre ne sait rien, ce moi qui 
fait toutes. Toutes ces chosee la! ont été en 
présence de plusitre Européans. Alors Sa 
Majesté a dit aux Européans: ‘ Mes cher amis, 
est-ce que dans yotre pay, un roy assi sur son 
Tronne et dans sa propre maison, on lui parle 
comme cela! sains raison?’ Alors Sa Majesté 
a dit: Ce n’est rien! en lui montrant la bonne 
(porte ?) il a envoyer dans son pay, avec 100 
soldat pour guide, en disant votre mettre est 
bonne, il m’écrit une bonne lettre de paix et 
d’amitié. Gordon Pascha a recu une lettre de 
Sa Majesté pour Son Altesse de Kadaiffe, mais 
le pascha a déchirait l’envelobe et il la lu en 
disant, insignifiante lettre. Outre les autres 
bonnes parolles de Ja lettre lu, voila, quelques 
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parolles: yous m’avez écrit une bonne lettre 
de paix et d’amitié commen nous ferons la paix 
sains la connaisance des puissances Européans, 
par ce que vous m’avez fais la guerre secrete- 
ment, et maintenant je vai (veux) aussi la 
paix, mais pour la connaissance des puissances 
Européanne. Excellence Sa Majesté vous pris 
de mettre toutes ces choses en considération, 
et de mettre dans les journos le contenu de 
cette lettre. 

“ Excellence, avec l’excuse, je vous présente 
nos sincéres et infinis complimens accuses 
(& cause de) votre bon désire. 

‘*F, MapéRaKAL, 
‘Premier interpréte et secrétaire 
de Sa Majesté Johannesse, Roy 
des Roy d’ Etiophie.”’ 


In the same issue of the Zimes appears 
the following notice of Abyssinian affairs 
under date Alexandria, February 12th :— 

** Recent news from Abyssinia confirms the 
forecast of the Zimes as to the next phase of 
the Abyssinian question. Six of the feudal 
chiefs who a little time ago were ready to 
fight under the flag of King John are now 
all in revolt against him. The cession of a 
port and the acquisition of the seaboard have 
yielded to the more pressing necessity of self- 
preservation. But they are questions that 
are sure to revive as long as access to the outer 
world is denied, and Egypt would do well to 
settle once for all a very troublesome ques- 
tion.” 








EAST AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 


TuE Royal Geographical Society have 
received notes of the expedition sent out 
by them to explore the country between 
the east coast and Lake Nyassa. It will 
be remembered that the expedition left 
Zanzibar on the 14th of May last, and 
departed from Dar es Salaam, on the 
eastern coast, on the 19th of the same 
month. It will also be in the recollec- 
tion of our readers that the leader of that 
expedition, Mr. Keith Johnston, unfor- 
tunately died on the 28th of June, the 
conduct of the expedition devolving upon 
Mr. Joseph Thomson, a young man of 
only twenty-one years of age. Mr. 
Thomson appears to have conducted the 
expedition to the end of the journey with 
remarkable ability and care. His de- 
scription of the march through the diffi- 
cult and almost unknown country, pre- 
viously partially explored by the lamented 
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Captain Elton, is exceedingly interesting, 
but too long to be reproduced here. 

At the end of September the expedi- 
tion safely reached the north end of Lake 
Nyassa. On his way to this point Mr. 
Thomson had. traversed a large tract of 
country which was previously entirely un- 
known, thus supplying a missing link in 
the knowledge of Central Africa. In ap- 
proaching the north end of Nyassa, he 
passed to the eastward of the line taken 
by Captain Elton and his party, and he 
had established the existence in that dis- 
trict of a broad rugged belt of table land 
rising to an altitude of 9,000 feet, its 
western escarpment descending abruptly 
to the shores of Lake Nyassa. That 
escarpment had appeared to former tra- 
vellers on the lake to be a range of 
mountains—the Livingstone or Konde 
Mountains. 

. The singular conformation of country 
in the Lake Nyassa district, described by 
Mr. Thomson, showed that the mountain 
plateau, which began at the Cape and 
extended through Natal and Zululand, 
attaining in those countries an elevation 
of some 4,000 feet, became still further 
elevated, until at the Nyassa Lake it rose 
to a height of from 7,000 to 8,000 feet. 
Mr. Francis Galton believes that this 
peculiar elevation of the South African 
continent is the cause of the extraordi- 
nary deflection of the winds that im- 
pinge upon that continent from the 
Indian Ocean, and which have so long 
been recognised by mariners as circular 
winds sweeping round the Cape, neces- 
sitating an entirely different course for 
homeward and outward-bound vessels 
doubling that stormy promontory. 





A subsequent telegram received by the 
Royal Geographical Society from Mo- 
zambique states that “Mr. Thomson and 
his party safely reached Bambe, at the 
south end of Lake Tanganyika, on the 
28th October. 
Nyassa is 250 miles, the country level, 
and the natives friendly.” 

The Society and the civilised world 
are to be heartily congratulated on this 
successful termination of an important 
mission, for by this last exploit the whole 
country, from the Victoria Nyanza to 
Lake Nyassa, has now been safely passed 


The distance from Lake 
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over by English travellers. We await 
the further particulars of Mr. Thomson’s 
adventurous journey with much interest. 

At the same time we have to record, 
with deep regret, the sad death of another 
gallant African explorer—Mr. Rhodes, 
the companion of the late Captain Elton, 
which took place at Matete, on the 20th 
September. 

This lamentable occurrence took place 
from a servant bringing a light too near 
an open jar of spirit. The spirit ignited, 
and Mr. Rhodes was so dreadfully burned 
about the head and face that he shortly 
afterwards expired in great torture. 

We also regret to chronicle the death 
at Ujiji of the Abbé Debaize. 

Truly Africa has swallowed up a heca- 
tomb of valuable lives—most of them 
lost in the attempt to open up the Dark 
Continent, and to let in the light upon 
the nefarious doings of the hardened 
slave-dealers, who themselves appear to 
be proof alike against climate and the 
chances of travel and warfare. 








THE ITALIANS IN AFRICA. 


THE Contemporary Review of January 
thus speaks of African exploration, and of 
the increase of the slave-trade :-—— 

“Much of the enthusiasm of the Ita- 
lians for opening commercial relations 
with Central Africa is due to the old 
Monsignor Massaia, a Piedmontese mis- 
sionary, who has resided thirty years at 
Shoa ; who acquired great iufluence over 
King Menelek; and who, we are in- 
formed, is now a prisoner in the hands of 
King John of Abyssinia. The Marquis 
Antinori, an old. Perugian nobleman 
above seventy, and a personal friend of 
the present Pontiff, is anxious that Italy _ 
should settle on the Red Sea, to assure di- 
rect communications with Central Africa, 
and to co-operate with the other 
Powers in putting down the Slave- 
Trade, which is assuming colossal pro- 
portions,” 

On this subject a correspondent of the 
Standard -writes under date 22nd Feb- 
ruary :— 

‘¢ From Cairo I hear that some time ago an 
Italian Steamship Company—Rubattino and 
Co.—occupied Assad Bay on the Red Sea. 
England has, it is said, ground to believe that 
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behind this company is the Italian Govern- 
ment, whose aim is to enter into connections 
with Abyssinia and Arabia. Consequently, 
the British Resident at Aden has been in- 
structed to send a man-of-war, with two 


hundred men, artillery, and engineers, to 


Tadchurrah on the Abyssinian coast, a place 
which the English once before tried to occupy 
and establish there a small fortress. The com- 
mander of the ship has been instructed to at 
once enter into friendly communication with 
Mahometan and Abyssinian tribes, and open 
markets for English industry. Thus the Eng- 
lish are becoming neighbours with the Italians 
in Assad Bay, and the English interests in 
Abyssinia are watched at the same time.’’ 








THE CONDITION OF JAMAICA. 


Ir is but a short time since the tenor 
of the Jamaica press was habitually 
gloomy. It appeared to be. a point of 
patriotism to depict the state of the 
island, and its prospects, in the darkest 
colours. Any rash editor who should 
have ventured to intimate that there were 
other products worth growing besides 
sugar, and that there was yet hope for 
Jamaica, and even signs of “a good 
time coming,’ would have been in 
danger of being deemed a disaffected 
person. In vain was it sometimes pointed 
out that the Colonial Standard and 
some other journals were taking the 
most effectual course to ruin credit, 
and to scare away that European capital 
and enterprise which all the time they 
were crying out for. We are glad to see 
signs of a healthy change in the tone of 
such of the Jamaica newspapers as have 
recently fallen under our notice. The 
Colonial Standard has, we believe, ceased 
to cry “wolf” and “ ruin,” and with- 
drawn into the land of silence. 

The year 1879 was marked near its close 
by disastrous floods, which caused loss of 
life, and did much damage to property 
in and about Kingston, and other parts 
on the south side of the island. This 
calamity was partial. On the whole the 
retrospect of the year is a cheerful one. 

The Trelawny and Pubdlie Advertiser, 
under date December 30th, 1879, thus 
writes :— 

“It is pleasing to be able to record that 
1879 has been, on the whole, a2 more prosper- 
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ous year than any of its recent predecessors. 
The soil bas yielded bounteously of all its pro- 
ducts. Respecting those which are specially 
destined to home consumption, hardly ever has 
a more plentiful year been known, while of 
those which form the staples of our exports the 
abundance has been almost equally marked. 1t 
may be that, following as 1879 did upon sosterile 
and unprosperous a year as 1878, the bountics 
of the now closing year may be exaggerated in 
our imagination, but after all due allowance 
for the contrast, we incline to think that 1879 
stands as much above the average as 1878 fell 
below it. During a great part of the year, 
the low prices obtained abroad for our produce 
were great drawbacks to prosperity, but within 
the last three months marked improvement in 
this respect has taken place. Coincident with 
plenty at home has been the cheapness of 
commodities imported from abroad. It cannot 
be forgotten that in 1873 and 1874, the years 
when the commercial prosperity of England 
reached its height—the almost universal high 
prices of our imports told severely on the wel- 
fare of the colony. By a welcome inversion 
of this order of things, the decline in values in 
England and America has this year been a 
source of advantage to Jamaica, sufficient to 
counterbalance the losses of past years. It is 
seldom indeed that native imported commodi- 
ties have been alike plentiful and cheap. 

“The prospect for the coming year is also 
cheerful. The rains have been seasonable, and 
reasonable hopes are generally entertained of 
a crop of sugar and rum as large, at least, as 
that of 1879. The same expectation is held 
of most of our other products. With respect 
to the great staple, the large production of 
the coming year will be coincident with high 
prices in Europe. It is stated, as may be seen 
in another of our columns, that ‘ there must in 
the next six months be a deficit in the Euro- 
pean supply of fully 25 per cent., or over 
5,000,000 tons.’ Supposing this or even half 
this to be true, it follows necessarily that very 
high prices will rule during the greater part of 
the year. We may be pardoned for dwelling 
so much on the prospect of material prosperity. 
To a community which so long suffered from 
pecuniary depression, few prospects can be 
more pleasant than that of a period of mate- 
rial prosperity.” 


The Kingston Budget of January 6, 
1880, enlarges on the benefit likely to 
ensue from the increased attention be- 
stowed on “Cacao” and fruits—espe- 
cially oranges—for which the island has 
every advantage of soil and climate, and 
easy distance by steam from New York. 
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The same paper gives a not less im- 
portant and encouraging view of the 
educational progress and prospects of the 
colony. It says :— 


**One of the most practical arrangements 

for the promotion of education among the 
‘mass of the people in this country—a move- 
ment in which Paternal Governmeut has 
covered itself with glory—is the plan of giving 
pecuniary help to those who seek to establish 
schools in neglected but populous districts. 
Under the name of ‘ opening grants,’ school 
managers have been enabled to hire premises 
for school work, in most instances to purchase 
or build suitable school-houses, and by this 
means have introduced the light of civilization 
and religion in long abandoned and dark 
places, where the people have been growing 
up from generation to generation the prey of 
ignorance and superstition, the votaries of 
obeahism and the slaves of crime. Much 
good has been done in this respect, and as time 
advances and the good seed sown fructifies, 
matures, and produces fruit, the character of 
the people will improve and our country will 
be blessed. 

‘*The opening grants have been doing, if 
they have not yet quite done, their work, for 
we can now boast of something between six 
and seven hundred clementary schools spread 
over the country, even to some of its remotest 
parts. They are annually brought under Go- 
vernment inspection, and therefore compelled 
to show what progress they make, before they 
obtain any further aid from the public Trea- 
sury. There is yet a higher purpose, how- 
ever, which might be served by ‘ grants in aid,’ 
and that is the indirect influence they might 
be made to exercise in the improvement of the 
homes of the people in the direction so ably 
pioneered by Colonel Hicks. As we before 
pointed out in dealing with the subject, the 
improvement of the social condition of the 
peasantry, by inducing them to improve the 
character of their dwellings, is a matter of 
education, and needs time for its accomplish- 
ment. Now, there is no more hopeful be- 
ginning of such education, than with the 
youth of the class intended to be acted upon in 
this truly benevolent work. Let this educa- 
tion be directed through the instrumentality of 
our schoolrooms.”’ 

We need add nothing to the cheery 
and hopeful tone of these extracts. To 
ourselves, long familiar with the gloomy 
vaticinations of the Jamaica press of the 
past—their perusal is like stepping from 
a cold fog into the sunshine. 
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Correspondence. 
THE SLAVE TRADE IN EAST 
AFRICA. 

Our valued correspondent, the Rev. 
Horace Waller, writes to us as follows :— 

‘*The following passage comes to me from 
the Blantyre Mission, situated on the Shiré 
Hills, East Central Africa: —‘ The slave-trade is 
‘increasing greatly. An agent meets with the 
‘native gangs at Luwani, about a day from 
‘Quillimane, and supplies them with cloth, 
‘ powder, etc., in exchange for slaves.’ Another 
gentleman has written to me as follows from 
Lake Nyassa, still further inland: —‘ The 
‘Government and the Governor of Quillimane 
‘are, I believe, anxious to put a stop to this 
‘trade, but the landholders (Colonos) are not 
‘likely to be of the same way of thinking. 
‘ Besides this, slaves hold slaves. This I know ; 
‘and were the whole thing to be put down 
‘ with a strong hand, a revolution would be the 
‘result. Indeed, a small one did arise in this 
‘way last year, and Mazaro was burnt.’ 

“That M’Ponda, Makanjira, Mataka, and 
other large chiefs around Lake Nyassa are 
actively engaged in the trade, there is full 
evidence before the men at Livingstonia to 
show, but they are too far inland to be able to 
trace out the agency on the coast. 

‘‘Meanwhile, at Blantyre, on the Shiré 
Hills, trouble has arisen owing to two chiefs 
having waylaid and captured people, baggage, 
etc., from the Scotch Mission stations, using 
firearms in the assault, etc., and placing these 
men, who do not wish to retaliate, in a very 
embarrassing position indeed.” 





In connection with the above subject, 
we append the following note from the 
Standard of 3rd February :— 


“News from Mozambique states that the 
Governor of the province, Councillor Cunha, 
had ordered the transport ‘ Principe D. Carlos’ 
to visit certain points of the seaboard at which 
it was reported that negroes were being 
shipped to be sold as slaves. An English 
corvette, at the invitation of the Governor, 
sent three of its launches to accompany the 
Portuguese on their expedition. The expedi- 
tion suffered many privations and hardships 
during their seven days’ search along the 
coast. No vestiges of any traffic in slaves 
were met with, though the Mouros Mogojo 
and the negroes were completely armed and 
prepared for defence, which would almost 
imply that there was some foundation for the 
report that an important cargo of slaves was 
about to leave the coast. 
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“The Portuguese Governor-General has 
published a decree in reference to the expedi- 
tion, in which he eulogises the conduct of the 
English Lieutenant Stopford and Midshipmen 
Connop and Burnard. The Portuguese Com- 
mander of the expedition, Lieutenant Met- 
zener, likewise praises in his official report the 


conduct of the sailors under his orders, part of. 


whom, landing at Mocambo, had to march a 
hundred kilométres under a scorching sun. 
During their expedition they visited more than 
twenty settlements before they arrived at 
Quivolane.” 

Mr. Wilson, C.M.S., writing from the 
Bahr el Ghazal, 29th November, 1879, 
says, “I am sure that if Colonel Gordon 
evacuates the country now or shortly, 
it will soon be overrun by the slave- 
traders.”’— Times, 27th February. 


EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES 
BY 
DAVID BARCLAY. 
(To the Editor of the Jéeporter.) 

IN a rather rare tract giving a sketch of 
the life of Robert Barclay, late of Bury 
Hill, Dorking, is an interesting statement 
respecting the liberation of a gang of 
slaves, which, with the “ Pen,” or estate 
in Jamaica, came into the Barclay family 
about 1794. 

It may be remembered that David 
Barclay, of Cheapside, London, merchant, 
and Dr. Fothergill, of Upton, Essex, 
physician, were the principal promoters 
of the founding of “ Ackworth School” as 
an educational establishment for the 
children of the Society of Friends. 

“David Barclay and his brother John 
having, in consequence of a debt due to 
them as merchants, become possessed of a 
‘ Pen, or grazing farm, in the island of 
Jamaica, to which about 32 slaves were 
attached (the value of the property was 
about £8,000), humanely determined to 
emancipate the slaves, although at a 
sacrifice of several thousand pounds, as 
the land without the slaves would sell 
much lower, and the necessary removal 
of the emancipated people from the 
island would be attended with consider- 
able expense, as would also the cost of 
providing for them (for years, perhaps) 
until they were able to support them- 
selves. 

“ John Barclay died very soon, and the 
carrying out of the act of emancipation 
devolved upon David. 
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‘He having had considerable mercan- 
tile connexions with Philadelphia, and 
there being a society in that city for the 
‘Abolition of Slavery, and the Improve- ’ 
ment of the Condition of the Free Blacks, 
David Barclay resolved to transmit these 
poor slaves to that city. They arrived 
in Philadelphia in the summer of 1795, 
soon after which, by the kind agents of 
their benefactor, some of the males 
(adults as well as youths) were bound 
apprentice to learn mechanical and other 
useful employments, by which they 
gained the freedom of the city ; while 
others, together with the females, were 
placed in situations as domestic servants, 
all being provided for at the charge of 
David Barclay until they were in a 
condition to support themselves.” 

I thought that this interesting record 
of the good deeds of just men should not 
be lost, as we read in Holy Scripture that 
the ‘memory of the just is blessed ” ; 
and if thought proper for our Jeporter, 
perhaps its revival may help to show that 
all Englishmen are not indifferent as to 
the means by which wealth may be 
attained. 

I am, respectfully, 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 
Dorking. 








HAYDON’S GREAT PICTURE OF 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVEN- 
TION OF 1840. 

Tis interesting picture has long been 
in the hands of trustees, who have for 
some years lent it to the Ipswich Museum. 
Some time since it was forwarded by 
their orders to London, and has been 
shown by them to Mr. George Scharf, 
Curator and Secretary of the National 
Portrait Gallery, with the view of offer- 
ing it as a free gift to the trustees of that 
gallery. 

The offer made through Mr. Scharf has 
been accepted, and this picture is now the 
property of the nation. 

It may not be known that there are 
upwards of one hundred and thirty por- 
traits, all named in the key, which accom- 
panies the picture, and comprising names 
well known in the history of abolition. 

Considerable expense having been in- 
curred by the trustees, who are also mem- 
bers of the Anti-Slavery Committee, they 
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have sent out the following circular 
addressed to representatives of persons 
whose portraits appear in the picture; but 
as many of these are not known, the com- 
mittee take advantage of the present 
issue of their journal, the REPORTER, to 
ask all those who are interested in this 
noble picture of the unfortunate but 
talented Haydon, to forward their con- 
tribution to the secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

The picture requires restoring in many 
places; but it is hoped it will be on 
view in the National Portrait Gallery in 
May next. 

British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 

55, New Broad Street, E.C. 
London, 14th February, 1880. 
HAYDON’S GREAT PICTURE OF THE ANTI- 
SLAVERY CONVENTION OF 1840. 

Dear Srr,—The trustees in whom devolves 
the care of this valuable and interesting pic- 
ture—most of whom are members of the Anti- 
Slavery Committee—have anxiously sought 
for the best means of preserving to the public 
this relic of a time that has now become 
historic. 

With this view they have offered to present 
the picture as a free gift to the trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery, in order that it may 
be exhibited to the nation, and remind future 
generations of the great battle that was fought 
on behalf of the enslaved negro by men who 
have now for the most part passed away. 

This gift has been accepted, and the picture 
is now the property of the nation. 

In order to keep the picture in repair, and 
tind it a fitting home during nearly forty years, 
expenses of various kinds have been incurred 
amounting to a sum of nearly £70. 

This sum the trustees now seek to collect 
from the representatives of the persons whose 
portraits are depicted in Haydon’s great work. 

Several gentlemen have promised liberal 
donations, and I am requested by the trustees 
to ask you, as the representative of 

(No. in the picture), 
to contribute to this object. 


All cheques to be made payable to my order 
at Barclay, Bevan, and Co, 


I an, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Cuas. H. ALizn, 
Secretary. 


SUMS ALREADY PROMISED. 

E. Backhouse, Esq. ., .. £10 
Edward Pease, Esq. .. .. 5 
Arthur Pease, Esq... .. «. 5 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. .. .. 5 
Stafford Allen, Esq. .. .. 5 
The Rt. Ton. W. E. Forster, MP. 5 


ocoooocoo 
oooocoo 
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Obituary, 


WE regret to record the decease of 
Mrs. 8. A. Diniwyn, 
at her residence, Eldon Place, Bath. 

The deceased lady was the widow of 
George Dillwyn, Esq., by marriage with 
whom she obtained a name of historic 
note in the early struggle for the abolition 
of the slave-trade. He was the son of 
William Dillwyn, Esq., at whose house 
in Walthamstow Thomas Clarkson records 
that he first met with a member of the 
Society of Friends, the body by whom he 
was mainly supported in his arduous 
exertions to the end of his life. 

Mrs. Dillwyn was a regular supporter 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, and in the 
final disposal of her affairs, among many 
bequests she left two hundred pounds to | 
that society. 

As one means of promoting an interest 
in the cause of the slave, it was Mrs. 
Dillwyn’s custom to lend the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter to the young ladies in the circle 
of her acquaintance. 

How much the abolition of slavery has 
been promoted by her quiet and un- 
obtrusive labours and persevering exer- 
tions, as well as those of so many ladies 
in this country and in the United States, 
the Great Day only will declare. May 
we not believe that such will form part 
of that innumerable company who will 
receive the gracious recognition of their 
services in the blessed words of the 
Saviour: “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me” ? 





WE regret to announce the death, at an 
advanced age, of the eminent French 
Senator, M. Cremieux. Born of Jewish 
parents at Nismes, in 1796, the boyhood of 
this great statesman was spent during the 
reign of the First Napoleon. In his 
early manhood he witnessed the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, and for several 
years sat as a Deputy. On the fall of 
Louis Phillippe, M. Cremieux, whilst on 
his way to the Chamber of Deputies, met 
the King and Queen in the Place de la 
Concorde, on the memorable Thursday of 
their flight, and recommended them to 
leave the country at once, “no hope for 
them being left.” He then proceeded on 


igre 
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his way and took part in advocating the 
formation of a Provisional Government. 
On its establishment, M. Cremieux was 
appointed Minister of Justice, and was 
one of the authors of the Code des Codes. 
He was also a well-known abolitionist, as 
will be seen further on. After the Coup 
(état he was arrested, and for several 
years retired from public life. On the 
passing, however, in 1869, of the new 
laws anent public meetings, M. Cremieux 
once more emerged from retirement, and 
spoke at several conferences in Paris. 
Standing as a candidate for the Corps 
Legislatif, in the same year he was 
defeated by the Imperialist candidate, 
but on the formation of the Government 
of National Defence, received the post of 
Minister of Justice, being one of the 
members composing the Delegation at 
Tours and Bordeaux. This office he re- 
signed in 1871, and was elected in 1875 a 
Senator of France. 

M. Cremieux formed one of the French 
deputation to the GENERAL ANTI-SLa- 
VERY CONVENTION, held in London in 
June, 1840, and during the sitting of the 
fourth day, he addressed the assembled 
delegates in French, calling upon them in 
eloquent words to carry on the great work 
of universal emancipation. The follow- 
ing extract from his speech will be read 
with pleasure after the lapse of forty 
years :— 


In this assembly of Christians here is a 
Jew who demands for the blacks the complete 
abolition of slavery. His enthusiasm is equal 
to yours, and his words have been listened to 
by you with the truest sympathy. Besides, is 
there a cause more worthy of public favour ? 
When God created the first man and the first 
woman, after He had laid the foundations of a 
future society in these words ‘Increase and 
multiply,’ He said to man, ‘ This is thy patri- 
mony, this is thy kingdom; earth and all its 
animals are submitted to thy power!’ But 
where do we find that the Creator has said 





‘ Upon this earth, which I deliver over to thee, | 


two races of men shall exist at the same time, 


the one, absolute and master because he has a | 


white skin, the other a slave and obedient, 
because he has a black one? All shall possess 


the same life, but among you one class shall | 


cast the other’s fetters, and they shall sell their 
brethren in the public markets as though they 
were brute beasts.’ My friends, THE SLAVERY 
Or MAN BY MAN IS A PERPETUAL CRIME 
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AGAINST HUMANITY. Cast far from you those 
absurd arguments which would degrade one 
part of God’s creation; for persecutors are ever 
fertile in arguments that give a colour to their 
persecution. It is slavery which degrades 
human nature, because liberty is its law, its 
patrimony. Instead of keeping the blacks in 
a state of degradation, open for them the 
career which Providence has given to all men, 
raise them to an equality with yourselves, and 
they will know how to preserve their level. 
Slavery oceasions vice—it is not vice that is 
the cause of slavery. Abolish slavery, pro- 
claim equality ; it is a noble and glorious mis- 
sion. This glory, this mission, henceforth be- 
longs to the alliance of two great nations, who 
long divided by war, are now united in the 
cause of the civilisation of the world.” 

Noble sentiments—and how true to the 
cause of freedom was the speaker of 
these words, he proved by his deeds 
when in 1848 he formed one of the Pro- 
visional Government of France, which to 
its eternal honour passed an Act of 
Emancipation for all the slaves in the 
French colonies wherever situated —an 
Act more complete and just than the 
one passed by England with its lament- 
able apprenticeship system. Since the time 
when M. Cremieux addressed the Gene- 
ral Anti-Slavery Convention the ardour of 
the public has greatly cooled down on the 
subject of slavery, as they fail to see 
how extensively the atrocious slave-trade 
is still carried on. Let our readers turn 
to the accounts given us by Colonel Gor- 
don—the most active and successful of 
all those who have undertaken to hunt 
down the slave-hunters—as printed on 
another page of this number of our jour- 
nal, and they will then desire with us 
that the two great and free countries of 
France and England should once more 
unite to decree that this blot on the 
world’s civilization shall be put away, 
for then slavery and the slave-trade would 
soon cease to exist. 








Aebietvs. 


| Memoirs of the Life and Work of Philip | 


Pearsall Carpenter, B.A. Ph.D. 

London : C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1, 

Paternoster Square. 1880. 

THe Rev. Russell L. Carpenter has 
courteously presented us with a copy of 
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the Memoirs of his brother, the late 
Dr. P. P. Carpenter. We regret that, 
owing to press of matter, we have no 
space in this issue to review this interest- 
ing and instructive volume, but we hope 
to do so more fully in our next. Dr. 
Carpenter resided for-several years in 
Canada, and was also in the States from 
1858 to 1860. In his account of this 
journey there are many interesting par- 
ticulars as to slaves and slavery, and 
exciting scenes connected with the propa- 
gation of Abolition views by our late 
friend and fellow-worker, resulting in an 
occasional threat of being tarred and 
feathered. 
BOOKS RECEIVED: 
Eyypt under Ismail Pacha. By Buan- 
CHARD JERROLD. : 
Cetshwayo’s Dutchman. Edited by Bishop 
CoLENso. 
South Africa. By ANTHONY 
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